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To the Editors of the Southern Ladirs’ Book : 


GentLemen—Although | feel my inexpe- 
rience in the act of writing for the public, and 
mv insufficieucy to do justice to the su! ject oO 
which I propose, by your consent, to offer a num. 
ber of articles for the intellectu | and moral 
benefit of the South,and especially of Georgia— 
the devotion which | have manifested for the 
last two years. to the cause of Female Educa- 
tion—wunder which | include every act, and: 
circumstance, as well in the nursery as te) 
Academy, which is to improve the miod, or 
form the habits for after |ife—will justify the 
humble effort, if it should fail of those welcorne 
greetings, which [ am sure would be bestow. 
ed by my readers, if l could place before them 
the indubitable truth, of the general principles, 
which | shall affectionately defend. My feld 


far thought will be large, taking in all the things | 


nnected with woman’s proper sphere in life, | 

at. especially the duties of pupil, wile.' 
mother, and guardian of the public mora.s, | 
and. of her own personal happiness. The. 
whole character of woman—her peculiar ori- 
gin—her high destiny—the fact thet errt!’s 
oi millions have all sprang from her, asa 


ative s: ion, from its original stock, gives us_ 


: 


) 


af impres.ive idéa of the design, whieh the, 
Creator had in giving to solitary Adam, in 
Eden’s blissful bower, Eve as the last act of 
creation. | 
Tne world was furnished with every living 
creature «f beasts, bird, fishes, and reptiles— 
and over and above al! these was man, tnacde 
after a model of higher taste—made in the 
image of God. He had a mind to understan:! | 
—a heart to love—and a-soul to soar in high | 
and holy aspirations to Heaven. He had a| 
sympathy that could kindle into rapture at 
the sight.of an object, suited in its nature and 
itv, to fill a chasm as yet in the associn- 


formed, (mé@aning no doubf, those for 


OOmest hn 


uses) to “8 before h m, and upon hm; no 


doulnt he sent the spirit of w “pir tM) to owe 


Humes 10 Caachi Class, tounce ! pon iis own 


But when this long list of Crea. 


tures in all the freshness, and beauty of Crea. 


Hoh, ( md that, too, when in the lone Ness 0. 
Adam, the want of friendship, and comaps 

HT), whee mnt ort STN, TOM compnnion- 
aS ‘ 
SO) I st finve lane sirong | pon him)—had 


passed be‘ove, 


and had been naned by him, 


they passed owape—and this 


lofty Lord of the 


; . , , 
world, sicvneu in sO tude, 


To fill this void in the life of Adam, Eve 
was formed by infinite wisdom, ond infinite 
So that 


presented to him, he, bv the 


goodness, oul ofa part of Adam, 
when she was 
same spirit of Inspiration, pronounce d her 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh: and 
declared what lias been felt true ever sinee— 
that the interesting convection brought about 
iv marringe, releases the parties from other 
farnily obligations, authorises the leaving of 
the futher and mother, and cleaving to the 
wile, es having the highest claim upon his 
person, and liis heart, And by this act, two 
parties, aud two persons, are resolved into 


one. And for the same reason that a man 


loves, aud cherishes his own flesh, he is bound 
by every tie of honor, of aflection, and of ‘in. 
terest, to love and cherish his wife. She is 
emphatically a part of himself. God could 
ihave made women out of the dustof the earth, 
as he did mao; but he, for the most endear- 
ing reasons, chose rather to make her out of a 
part of the man, as set forth by Moses, in the 
Book of Genesis. This vers circumstatce 
shows the real difference between Adam and 


Eve, and cc nsequently between all men and © 


women to be, in sex only, and entirely. ‘There 
is, in their natore, their mental powers, their 
affections, their wants, necessities, interests, 
and desires, such an indentity, aod same- 





God made all the creatures he had 


ae v4 


Hess, as to satisfy us at once, why, ip all the: 
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other Creatures 
no society for Adam ; and 
help meet for him,” aud fulfilled his p 





Grod had ma 


> 
? 


These facts, and thie significant words, « / 
meet for him, show most clearly to my u 
that the beneficent Creator, had, in 
woman a much higher and holierend in view, 
than the furnishing of nan with a mere Crea- 
And so 


has every enlightened and Christian natio 


ture for his service and pleasure. 


under Heaven, determined by every honor 
done to woman. What man, having the 
heart of a man, does not feel his soul ki: 


presence of woman, as she ought to be, not 
only into raptures of love, but into feelings of 
profound respect ? 

sons why a sensible man, willalways so higly re- 


And one among the rea- 


spect woman, in her proper place and char- 
acter is, because of the uncancelled debt he 


owes his mother, and the experience he lias, 
that his wife is a he/p meet for him. 

Now let every man ask himself when he 
looks out upon life, as a field! of enjoyment, 
what would be the amount of good that could 
be found in all-earth has to give, if from it was 
taken away the happiness, arising from life’s 
associations—as God in his goodness orda'ne: 
them to be. He that made Adam said it was 
not good for him to be alone. And what did 
he mean by this loneliness? There were many 


making 
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| creator to fuifll high. and important. trusts: 
itrusts that ce pended not only upon the sympa. 


4 bo = 
3 and affections of animal life however ex. 


lalted and refined as such at might be, but up- 
’ 7 


yn intellectua! labor and guidance: it is clear 
to all, that no order of help that could have 
arisen, save such as should spring from high 
intellectual endowments, would have been help- 


meet for man. Whatever, therefore, of mind, 


| |or of the element of mind, was deemed proper 


‘for man, must have been also for woman. 


For it will be found upon careful examination, 


| that however different in appearance May be 


the duties and labors of man and womanit is 
We will instance one 
particular only in common life: it is the busi- 
ness of the man to lay in his family stores, of 
‘the woman to deal them out; and is not the 


| chiefly in appearance. 


‘proper use of them, as much an act of mind, 
‘as the procuring of them, and does it not re- 
aide as much of it? The probability there- 
fore that men and women are equal in mental 
capacity is not reached by assumption, but fol- 
lows as a necessary cousequence of the order 
‘and design of God. But we do not choose to 
‘rest the case upon the instance given. In 
| the creation of man, and the formation of wo- 
/man out of a portion of him, and also from the 
| peculiar behest of heaven as recorded in Gen. 
esis Ist, 27:28, itis evident that God intended 


living creatures that fed upon the bounty of'| that all merely earthly things should be sub- 


God, ais well as himself, that ever and again, 
went and came in before him—but he was 


alone; and if God had made him a fellow of 
the dust of the earth, and endowed him with | 


inind as his own, there would still have been a 
chasm. To free him from this lonely state, there 
must be not a being like himself, but a beam 


or process of himself, shooting forth from him, | 


so as to carry himself into it, and along with 
it; So as to perpetuate himself and his hap- 
piness, and create a circle of beings, and a 
source of sympathies, that could have been 
formed in no other way. ‘Therefore Ged said 
it was not good for him to be alone, and he 
made another of him, and thus afforded him 
suilable help. Every other mode of relief 
would have been alien to him. He would 


ordinate to the great work of rearing, and 
and training children for the present, and 
future. This no doubt is the reason why we 
_are only commanded in general terms. to do 
our other appointed labor, but in reference 
toour children, particular and special direc - 
tions are given ; directions which not only re- 
quire the use of mind, but of mind religiously 
enlightened and cultivated. The very impor- 
tant part which woman must bear in the 
education of the youth of every country, isthe 
sure evidence of the fine intellectual gift God 


would bestow on this portion of our race, and 


is alluded to now, because of the argument in- 
tended to be urged at another time on this 
} 

| point. 


| ‘To conclude our introductory essay we only 





have seen something in form like himself, but|| remark further on the terms an help meet ‘for 
in Eve, Adam saw himself made into a suita-'|| him, that if man was possessed of moral and 
ble duplicate, As man was intended by his | religious feelings, a suitable help must be also. 


ren. 


z 


sub. 


and . 


and 
we 
» do 
nce 
rec - 
re. 
usly 
por- 

the 
_the 


and 
jn- 
this 


a 


—_— 1 : = = 
; 

AdDG tit s1O° \ n ig 

the fullest « — 

Adam t » breath ol I 04 } 

ing soul. Dr. | e bre ( 

and he be “une a iWin soul. [ I WwW 

feudal | of ving 
intimably blended with his im 

all who have in any way pro 

have inherited both his natures s 

well as natural Adam was made to 
religious creature and God gave h - 
ner of the same kind. [low deep so: 

may enter into the spirit of a mo 

devotion, Woman, with al! the interest of 
living, worshiping soul, enters in with him 
and helps him in his prayers with her sincere 
response. Does he from a most devout heart. 
on bended knees cry out, “ Our father which 
art in heaven,” she from his side. in supp 
ting posture too, responds, “ hallowed be ths 
name,” 

In the foregoing remarks, we have briefly 
stated our view of a part of Eve’s very pecu- 
liar relation to Adam, and also, the higher, and 
more interesting sense, in which she was, an 
help meet for him. That is to say, in he 
moral and inte!lectual qualifications. And al. 


though, every thing pure and most lovely in 
man or woinan, is, that which arises from, and 
is dependan: on moral principle, yet our business 
It is ve. 


ry’ generally admitted, that men ouy!it to 


now is chiefly with mental culture. 


now much, and the more the better, if t 
k. owledge they know is suitable, solid, 


v, I 


is true, 


pri ctical; of the correctness of this vies 
And if it 
that men would be benefitted by liberal meu 
tal cultivation, then it is also true that eve. 


am, myself, well satisfied. 


ry woman should be we!l educated ; otlierwise, 
she would not be a su‘table help. Indeed, we 
propose in the course of these numbers to 
show, that of the two interests now under re- 
mark ; if either is neglected, the world wou! 

suffer less from the common ienorance of 
men, than it would from anu equal degree of 
it in woman. Hence, arise reasons at once, | 
why all parents should aim at the education of 
their children. | 
and women not, the woman would be his in- 
ferior in a very undeniable degree. 


If men were well educated, | 


If women 
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ine same 


Societyv 


witha race of 


i cursed 
. who in the sek clion 


ive resolved every charm 


anmind. But sensible, 
Ways pay their 

to mind. Other th ngs 
way t iec—iay, they may even 
t of our profound 
yount of 


’ ’ 
‘ ‘ » ore 


dislike 


iynorance, 


ne 


U0 Une } t i 70 ¢ \ 


ciency 


im ni, | Lous $i Lway lead us into re. 


Bb i | mean 


’ idua . 


an une vated mind, rud . dark, superstitious, 


| wita itsell—never making 


ma effort, lait of science, 


Ou the other hand, we cannot withhold 


irom im, CHUL OCU and enlig tened by SCi- 


mee a f te t hick ' “ft "Te | 
ence, a tribute oj high respect. i iS COMPpPUle 


sion acts so naturaly, and directly upon us, 


lat we Olien do honor to mind, when every 


thing else about the individual is laid in ruins. 


I feel in advance, an insuperable difficulty 
in the w ry r out these desirable 
, to all « four people. Many 
ure too poor to allord a good education to 
their cudren— the help offered in the 
oor »0| fund, has been so near « total 


failure, that I wig at challenge its warmest ad- 


yocates, to poiwt to a sinvie individual, in all 


itis CVE 


‘r been ben fitted enough 


to do the jowest orcer of business,’ which ree 
the use of the pen, and the knowledge 
] | power o vures. 
So long then as the present state of thidgs 


continues the country most suffer the evils 
cone upo uneducated portion of 
vr culdren. I! sil the fricnds of educa- 


lous effeits to advance 
its interests, because all cannot at once enter 
into its blessings? No, rather let us seek new 
and eularged plans of Education, Especially 
et all the 


true friends of Female Education, 


urge on its high and pressing claims upon all, 


|It has been objected by many well meaning 
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persous, that among inen, as Many in propor- 


1 
on to tie Waive number 


have tured out ba liv, as of any atl class. 


Tiuismry be true, but we tay satis appeal to 


the knowlelge of all, to point us to a single | 


wonin, amoug all our daughters, who has 
proved a curse to the world, afier receiving a 
good education. If the Ladies will excuse 


me, for using a sort of business verbage on 


this subject—I would say in honor of the fair, 


that no investment of money, ever inade in 


Georgia, has yielded the citizens so large a | 


profit, and been subjected to so small a dis. 
count, as that laid out, in Female Education. 

Relying fir 
the enlightened and liberal of the day, 


miy on the ready agreement of 
to the | 
truth of this last proposition, [ would gladly 
offer some easy, and reasonable remedy, for, 
at least, some of the most common hindran- 
ces, to a more general spread of liberal edu- 
South. 


Do the friends, and patrons of this interest, 


eation among the Ladies of the 


desire to know the evil which now operates 


. . s . | 
most powerfully against Female Edueation ? 


It is the reported expenses paid by such as 


have sent their daugiters to our boarding 
schools. | say reported expenses ; this mode | 


of speaking, is used only, because I desire an | 
Opportunity to express my regret at the fact, | 


and also at its effects. These enormous bills 
are paid—yes, every dollar reported was paid 
out, and all had some sort of necessary, or 
unnecessary connection, with the young Lady’s 
All then that 
know, is how much of the enormous bill paid 


academic ver. 


was for real necessaries, and how much for 


foolish notions ; vea, for unsuitable and dissi- 


pating pleasures? Perhaps, too, we had 
pad for costly dresses, and for making up}! 
those dresses, which after all your daughters 
had no more real need of, 
her literary pursuits, than she bad for a 
coich and driver. Perhaps, too, you may 
have incluled all such expense, as stage and 
sterm-boat fare. 
have vour vouchers, and you have often told || 
it too, Hot move as matter of complaint, than) 
it is, of vain 


someCunes, glory. 


secms to me that some people delight in telling 


of the educ ited, | 


we seek to | 


us || ding, 
well enquire what proportion of the bill was | 


while engaged in || 


Well you paid it all, ae 


| would’! 
speak this fur the ase of the guilty only. It, 
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er - . 
of the large bills they paid and the great cost 


of all they have. In some places, they would 


‘be regarded persons of little mind, and much 


vanity. But to the subject, let me ask those 
persons, who pay such bills at our boarding 
ischools, what would have been the amount 
‘necessary for board and tuition, in the solid 
| branches alone; and for such inciental ex. 
This is 
jall that unavoidably appertains to giving your 
beyond what 
If | know 
an Edueation, it is 
main, if not the sole 
business of the pupil, 7 the course, espe- 


| penses, as wood, lights and washing ? 
‘daughters a solid education, 
would occur if she was at home, 
any thing about getting 
(this, that must be the 
ially the last years of it. What then, does 
your daughter waat of “tthe or better, than 
‘genteel business clothing ; these, she would 
necessarily have if she was at home, attend. 
ing to domestic duties; so that the Academy 
is only chargeable with what arises necessari- 
ly in the course of Education, It will be 
‘found by the application of this rule, that” the 
in the most digni- 
fied Institution in our State, if not in the 
world, is about two hundred and fifty dollars, 





expense of solid learning, 


‘for an academic year; why then should we 
hear of five, six, or seven hundred, and even 
/of a thousand dollars paid for one daughter, or 
| ward, for a single year? And at last, she 
comes home wtth some music in her head 
Sand fingers, a few artificial airs and motions, 
caught perhaps from the instructions of some 
professor of dancing, and a little practice in 


» | the ball room, and vast amount of fine clothes, 


jewelry, feathers, and a considerable knowl. 
edge of the amusements of theatres, and of ri- 
walking and talking parties. But 
when you begin tu draw on the stores of sci- 
ence laid up in the mind, you will find that 
i close application to books of deep learning, 
wasonly the ostensible—while show, company, 
fine dressing, and vain parade, were the 
only objects of this expensive trip from |ome, 
‘for it does not deserve the name of a school 
term. By such indulgences on the part ef 
| Parents, and too often of teachers, many who 
| who might, and would give their daughters a 
goo| Education, if only the unavoidable ex- 
pense was to be borne, give up in despair, 
never ascertaining what ¢h y could get educa- 
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{ion al ; but mak ng their estinates acco 


1 termine themselves 2 


to these high rates, 
ble. Or what, asoften happens, after ascertain 
that they could bear what is indispensable. they 
declines sending because the ve WHot jet her be 
as extravagant us their neighbour's daug!iters 
may be. ‘Thus preferring, it would seem, to 
send their daughter forth Leryn rlectly educate a, 


rather than finely educated, if to obtain it she 


has to be plainly dressed. Blockheads may 


admire the furniture of the boly, but wise 
men will only admire that of the mind, 

The interests of femule education compel 
me to say, that such persons whether parents, 
teachers, or pupils as encourage, or even 
allow large outlays of money at our high 
schools, are doing more real injury to the 
cause of education among us than all the heart- 
less opposers of i: in the world, 
ducing its blessing within such narrow limits, 
as to make many good citizeus look upon the 
privileges of education, as they rise up among 
us, Only as a monopoly, granting enlarged 
privileges to a class of people, already too |ib- 
erally endowed. Ask the College agents 
what one objection they have met oftener than 
allothers put together ? 
you it is tha', afterall, 


And they will tell 
we see that the rich 
only will be bevefited. Now altho’ this is ofien 
rather a plea than an argument, still there 
are many who make the objection most hon- 
estly and they do it, too, in full view of this re. 
puted ex»ense, which seems to them to require 
a Gerard estate to keep it up. 

Iu discussing this -delicate, and highly im- 
portaat sudject, | would call the atiention of 
parents, especially, to one fact as having op- 


. . | 
erated much against the more liberal, and 


I mean the great 
cost of polite or ornamental learning. Now 
while nothing may be said against so much of 
this as is included under music aud painting, 
on account of their own quality—yet may not 
much besaid against them, on account of their 


general education of ladies, 


evil effects on general education? First they 
make the expense reach beyond the ability of 
many good livers. Take the charges at our 
female College as they at present stand, and 
this is the fact. A 
tion,—such a one as would make them shine 


with the lustre of a diamond will cost—for tui- 


solid and useful educa- 





They are re. | 
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we, tnat so much is rm site | ! ° 


‘ 


on of th sc, 1 t fi Wvyeryv few, 

enoucn lo cive {j siwul ¢€ mnfthon to 
much-iess to aftam 
been that many of the lovely dau 
md, have been turned away. wit it mocl 


ot an educ ition, oblfnmed trom some Y) 


1) 


gorue, 10 un Old-held sehoo!, who but tor 


COsL\ fu V micit have be Handsome i\y ete 


; 

| 

I< ited, Nor IS THIS Ti: even when there ts 

| 

tnoney enough, tie tine owed | ' ) ju 

| 

|} 800s for Loe acquisilion ol know f Wo | 

be too lim ted, if these ornament rneches 
Were omitte I: but tnclude it me Lith i ww 
be devoted to them must be de led trom 

|} what should be assiduous! 4 rivenn toa more 

| thorough knowledge of the inportant pra 


| eal SCICICEes, ‘These with om Inv other Cutse 

| however, shut out from the pures’ bounties 
}of learning many young Ladies; who if they 
| had had the chance t ey ought, and, which, 
| as far as the cost of solid science is con ‘erned, 
| they might have had, would 


nave been tale 


ectual gardens; could 


woere society mive 


cathered flowers of more cyoquste richpess 
and beauty, than ever were found in uneulti- 
vated soil, however rich in its own wild form. 


Let us SUPPOse tiut the Ladies crenermahy 





| were educated in all the branches of men \ 
| polite and ornamental learning. until their 
| skill in music and small paintings was the sub. 
| ject of talk and of admiration at home asd 
abroad, but mn soud and usetu earning, Hey 
should be found superficial ana deficient, ly 
letter writing, for instance, let the granummar and 
orthography be bad, the style indifierent, mud 
| thougit sparse and poor, Woat would be the 


estimate placed by the learned and en 


ed upon the accomplishments bestowed + pon 


lour daughters ? Wou P| it not he a subw cl of 


B at let La- 


thiose 


mingled rev re and coutempt 7 


| 


"1m ail 
| which are useful and of solid value to the 


dies be educated we branches 





| - ; : 
| thinking and reasoning poWers of tee une! 


}and which must be seen in all after time, and 


although your daughters may not be able to 
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pour forth in harmonious notes her sto: 

sic, nor create for herself the ephemeral praise 
of a few incompetent judges of the pert 

ofa rose or tulip spread on can 

her well stored mind be the theme of 
praise asa sensible woman might covet. ‘Th 


taste and thought displayed in a si 


ry 


1. . 
iV, Cvel 


will give more character to a La wit 
out any knowledge of these polite accomplis } 
ments, than all these in great abundance. 
Against music, painting, and such things, 
nothing is intended by these remarks, only an 
effort to dissuade all concerned, not to vive 
them an undue portion of time, and of money. | 
Never lose an education because you cannot | 
pay for its trappings, nor divide your time so 


lavishly in favor of the showy, as to leave your 


mind deficient in the substantial croundwork 
of a useful and solid education ; 


ble efforts to secure this, and if you lave time | 


1 
use ali } 


and means, you may acquire as many of these 


ornamental branches as you desire—we wi! en- 
terpose no objection, But the opposite course 


It 


the hateful attempt sometimes mace, to direct 


we must always oppose. reminds us of 


the eyes from seeing the defect that is imma- 


terial, by fixing the gaze on ornamenis, while 


there is manifestly a neglect of such things as 
would, if possessed, not only hide buteven ren. | 
We desire 


a world of ladies, when there is as little t 


der lovely the very defect itself. 
rit 
is artificial, and as much that is real, as can | 
be had. | 
Tre subject of an injurious expenditure | 
during the Academic course of young ladir 
was brought to view in my former remarks, 
and although the rebuke was administered 
in humble, perhaps in homely phrase, yet) 
we rely upon its truth, and good intent, for 
That 
policy, which seeks its justification in the 


the consideration it respectfully asks. 


fact, that its supporters can bear its costly 


and | 


sound principles of economy, and benevo- 


diamonds, is at war with all the saf 
lence. I[f, for instance, the price of tui- 
tion in our primary schools was pot up toa 
hundred dollars a year, it would still leave 


education in the reach of a»great many of 
our people; it would afford good pay to 


that valuable portion of s¢icty, who make 


tee sae 


Fe 


'|terly impracticable ? 


I} 
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valuable instruction their business ;° nay, 
more, might make education more thor- 


ought to those who could take it, as it would 
diminish the number of pupils, and increase 
the time for instruction alloted to each 3 but 
would it be either vood economy, or a be- 
nevolent arrangement? Would it not place 
egluc oan } ‘yond th - 1 - ¢ . 

ducation beyond the reach of many who 
If boards of 


trust, would adopt such exclusive rules, there 


are now receiving its benefits 2 
would be a cry of rebellion, or reform, heard 
through all the land, and every patriot phi- 
lanthropist and christian would catch the 


righteous wail of the injured ones, and roll 


| back on such boards a tide of rebuke that 


‘would make them feel that all arts providing 
for the few, and disregarding the interests of 
the many, are iniquitous and not to be 


berne. And where is the difference, either 
in principle or policy, between an injury 
done to the interests of Female Education, 
by the enactment ofa board, allowing such 


to restrict the privilege of educa- 


prices as 
tion too much for the greatest general good, 
and the prodigal outlay of money by many, 
in connection with the boarding schools of 
our own State; thereby, having it charged 
pon the institutions as one of their consti- 
tutional features, that to educate a daughter 
will require such an amount of money as is 
not sufficiently convenient, and is often ut- 
It seems to have be- 
come a settled doctrine, that the education 
of a man’s daughter must cost-t#e or three 
times as much asason. Is this necessarily 
so? I affirm, without qualification, it is not. 
The so-called education of a daughter may 
crcumstantially cost more than a son, but 
not necessarily. To exemplify this, let us 
compare the cost of educating ason at Frank- 
lin College, and a daughter at the Georgia 
Female College. Is not the tuition at the 
former fifty dollars? So it is for solid learning 

Is not board at Franklin Col- 
! 


lege, from twelve to fifteen dollars, per 


at the latter. 


month? Soit is at the Georgia Female 
Coll ge. 


the same. 


And the incidental expenses are 

Now, if a daughter had studied 
‘asm iny branches of learning, and had _ stu- 
died them as, well,as a graduate at Franklin 
College, would she be considered an educa 
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Is of 
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‘ation 
three 
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$s not. 
may 
1, but 
let us 
‘rank. 
porgia 
at the 
arning 
n Col- 
, per 
‘emale 
*s are 
tudied 
d stu- 
anklin 
oduca- 


-_-> 


ome mm - oe 


ted lady? Yes, s 


educati yn canb 1d at t 


, 
- 


varying a little in lanvu Ss; su 

real kn wie iy sof the French, for that o 
Latin and Greek, for a sun 
req lisite to make a scholar of you 
Thus we s@e, without sophistry, t 
education, need cost us no more for o 
daughters, than it does for our sons. This 
false alarm that has doomed so many of our 
lovely daughters, to ignorance, who might 
have shone with sun lit splendor, if justic 
had been done them, as it is have only been abl 
to throw a glimmering light, upon the intellec- 
tual horizon of society. Let all hearts, and 
voices, ulite in one spirit of censure and 
condemnation, of every notion and doctrine 
which heretofore has sat like an incubus on 


the life-springs of Female Literature. © L 


the wise, and just, and good, al] untte in 
declaring her a well educated woman who 


, a t} ] . 
O:1 COSuUV aresses 


is able, even at a sacrifice 
jewelry, large amounts of spending money, 
to lay out for fruits, ice-creams, and sugar 
candies—yes, and of music, painting, and a 


little smattering of Italian, Spanish, and 


German—to acquire a solid understanding 


The 


course of education pursued by many, both 


of the practical, and useful sciences. 
parents and pupils, reminds one very much 
of a Portrait Painter, who sketches on 
his canvass, the outlines of a picture, lays 
on some ground work colors; and for the 
sake of exhibiting his work, at aday too 
early to allow its completion, sends it fort! 
with only am uncertain evidence of whit i 
might have been, but with proof enough to 
all good judges that it is only a skeleton, as 
it is. 

After this short digression from an im- 
portant point, brought to view by some al- 
Jusions tu the great injury that would be 
done to the general interests of education 
by high rates of tuition, demanded by boards 
of trust, and an enquiry after the difference 
if any there be, between this injury aid 
that that is done by indulgences granted 
to children, in the use of money for the 
purchase of things that they only do not 
need, but things which they ought not to 
have. We beg the indulgence of our read- 


es , oo, , . j lis P 
crease bot the quantity and quality ol ac- 


tual mental cu ture, do w not ch apen ed- 


: . - > 
uc ition ? But what have the eff ris ol the 


' } _— . ‘ ye 4 
OaTa, and la ulty, acc mplished by 


their 


a ae ae ' fas 
laudable zeal, im this enterprize? They 


have done much if every one could know 


what some do. But having been honored 


° ] | . . 
Wilh Lue age icy re, it bas Cnhe 


larged my field for knowledge beyond many 
of its friends. 


, . . ; 
And Wiiat do | Heir in many 
, : 


puaces § \\ HY, that it will cost from five to 
. | 1 


six hundred dollars to keep a child there for 


Is tills re) rt rat iitous! circu- 
lated, or is it iou id | on bil . paid at Cole 


lece? If it is circulated by the cossips of 


the age, who have their mouths in every 
ereat work that is undertaken, and their 
hearts in few, or none, the wis and rood 


infamy 


* 


will award to them the they so 


richly deserve. Burtifit is founded upon bills 
actually paid, [ would adyise the complains 


neep d wk ii the s ibject, for it Ww ill 


i 
appear, afler due examination had, that one 
app ar, ahiy ime cy j i ; ih Tht ’ iia on ’ 


| 
or all concerned 


alts to 


have treated 


the usages, urged on al! our pupils by an 
truth 


ortance to 


' 
. , a 
anxious faculty, with disregard. ‘he 
vital ny} 


In te premises | ol 


the clory of the College, and therefore dee 


mands, and will, no doubt, receive at the 


. —- “9 
hands ol the aluim 1 its due. | will the ree 
, 


fore refer a!l concerned to the first classes 


formed in College, to say whether such ex- 


° ' | - * ' P 
penditures, as are heard of in the murmur 


obtaining ofa 
} 


| rk ac ecessary t the 
abroad, as necessar' yu 


good education, are we.) lounged or not, and 


faq 


P _< ‘ ’ 
whethe r tne ruthorities of yj -ege Go not use 


11 . ‘ | 1? | ro 
ii! sult ble means to d <aAnoW nwSucii Cx rave 


avant use o! monev. he efect of one case 


of dis »bedience. to tiese W some reg 


tions, is very much like the eficet of a church 


° ° ° ‘ 7 . 
member upon an institution ol heave ny OrTi- 


' gin. One wide deviation from the rules of ho- 
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y living can be hear bof onthe wings of eve - voursel ve Ss man CX nsive show mn dress, 
ry Vv’ nd 3 but ih > tw 1st adherence of mony) anu a ner dless purchase of « very little luxue 
to the conservative principles inculeated |) ry that may address itself to your taste and 
here, is heard only in the unostentatious | faney, and ther by confirm the opinion that 
whisper of a few fricnds. a lady cannot be educated only at an ex- 

Perhaps it will be told me that fam pro-| pense, alarming to hear, and dreadful to 


fessedly writing for the Ladies’ Book, but) bear, will be dened this blessing, and go 


actually an argument in fivor of the Fe-| down to the tomb, dishonored. And you, 


male College, for which | have been oft » 


my dear deluded idols of self, have contri- 


charged with an excess of zeal. Well, if it 


buted, however inadvertently you did it, to 


seems so you ae not to judge according to) ‘his dreadtal evil. I appeal therefore to 
appearances, 4ul o judge righteous judguy ni.\ your good sense and generous nature, to ar- 
1 am writing in defence of nothing in con. | rest, as far as you are concerned, this dead- 
nection with the College, but the extension | ly fue to female learning, and instead of the 
and perfection of Female Education, and o/| enormous expenditures heard of, on all 


them, in reference to all our valuable in ti- | hands, as necessary to a young ladies edu- 


tutions, for the increase of literary women.|/cation, let us hear from yourselves, on 


Surely L know full well, that could the Col- | how little such an education can be laid in. 


lege grow up under asky so sunny that [ask you, for you can arrest this mildew 
not -. cloud lang upon its face, there could,| upon the fame of Female Education, if you 
after all, be but a small portion of the dangh-| will—for although your parents may be fool- 


ters of the South educated there. It is to} ish enough to allow it, they will not, to re- 


serve the cause of woinan’s redemption from) quire it. | ask you to tell me, how much 
the ills entailed upon many by the follies of | would be done to advance the cause of edu- 
a few. and the wees of nearly all, that I} cation among yourselves, if, instead of an 
fearlessly launch my reputation, epon the | imperfect sketch of learning, recommended 
troubled elements of this debated question.) by nodding plumes, glittering gems, and 
L hold that the improvement of the female | tranks of silks, satins, and cosily lace, you 


mind, and character by the lights of science, |, were to issue from your years of confine- 


| 
and the high beariog of their moral influence | ment and study, with minds radiant with 
upon the withering virtues of the more} knowledge, and habits fenced round about, 
abando ied sex. is a good devontly wo be de- } with a thrifty and welcome domestic econo- 
sired. A good that sheukd not be jeoparded my? What a favorable epoch it will be, in 
by any, vor in any wise narrowed in its) the history of women, when a large number 
bounds in order to gratify and pamper,| of the most learned of wiles, and mothers, 
what at best, is but a silly appetite in| shall be found in our land, who will be sim- 
those who indulge it. [i is the hateful child) ple in dress and anafiected in manners, just 
of pride and vanity that can only be nour= | because they have too much good sense to 
ed ata cost that is death to some hapless | suppose any other qualities, could substitute 
victim of this foolish show. these ; and who will cherish all the arts and 

Permit m2 now, my fair readers, as a} habits of a noble self dependence, because 
friend of truest kind io your sex, to speak to | they have too much respect for themselves, 
such of you as are permitted to tread the || to let it be known that they know so many 
halls of learning; a word in favor ofa mul-| great things as to make it creditable in 


= 9 


titude of young ladies, who desire to be|,them to know nothing that belongs to the 
ranked among the educate! of their day, and | little, but essential comforts and duties of 
who, ifthey could be gratifie’, would pour | life. 

such a halo of glory, around the circle of their || The divine order in regard to human life, 
association, that it would delight you to se) makes important suggestions, concerning the 
such lights, from among yourselves, rising) appropriate season for all allowed indul- 
upon society. But, who, if you will indulge’ gence. And accordingly we find that a 
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in life, 
ing the 
indul- 
that a 


cons i ational law of the mind. is. to be dis- 


pleased witt)h everv one Who ts out of hist 


proper place, a id with every thing that i- 
ow of time iu humanconduct. Thus, when 
we sec a main, aega tinted only with agricul- 
ture, essaying to be a merchant, or a minis- 
ter, seekinz the place of a politician, we tec! 
an involuntary disgust at their folly. Tie 
creator lias assuredly designed, that portion 
of life, which intervenes infaneyv, and such 
bodily and mental maturity as shall fit us 
for our various relations, to be devoted to 
the obtaining of such knowledge —both ele- 
mentary, aud practical—as will prepare us 
fur our onerous and responsible duties. 
Now, if our view is in accordance with the 
common feclings of men and women, at see- 
ing things that beloug properly to an after 
period of life, dragged In, out of time and 
out of place ; how deeply must those young 
ladies be disappointed in che effect they doubt- 
less sevk to proluce, by this everlasting 
anxiety, to be finely attired, af they knew 
how often L have heard such remarks as 
these: Miss 





has had her heart much 
more set upon a_ fine appearance than 


vpon her studies, or IL should mightily 


hate to be as richly dressed as Miss 





Was, 
and, to have stood asa poor an examin i- 


tion as she did. These, and such like ex- 


pressions, are the reward you receive, for | 
your untimely devotion to the pageantry of 


dress. For if the period for learning, is the 


time to learn a young lady how to dress, it is 


not the time to dress. | have turned back my | 


mind, as far as memory can reach, and | do 
net recollect a single instance of a young 
lady ever passing a fine examiaation who 
was fondly devoted to extravagance in dress. 
A mind of this caste, that will let slip the 


only favorable portion of life for becoming) 
a good scholar, for the sake of looking fine’ 
at church or in the drawing room, makes. 


me think of the Indians standard of value. 


They prefer trinkets of silver to jewels of 


guld. If it is true that the time of pupilage 
is not the time for dress, and bodily decora- 
tions, how silly and inexcusable is it in 


any one to dishonor herself in the eyes of 


community, and injure the reputation of the 


institution abroad by laying out large sums. 


18 
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of money fo make a vain show of 1h rsonal 
ittractions?) Flowers a ay command the at- 
tention of battcrfies—but mind, well culti- 
vated mind, will command the admiration of 
intellectual beings, | would carnestly en- 
treat all young ladies, seeking an edocation, 
whether in the Collewe or an any other of 
the many very respectable female semina- 
ries oF | South, to make ita business and 
study to live cheaply while at sebool. By 
this course, you will roll away the reproach 
from our boarding schools of their being se 
expensive as to place a good education be- 
yond the reach of ail, but the very wealthy, 
of our favored land. 

But | am admonished by the sober, pro- 
sing style in which T am writing that it is 
Tie fure that has been served 
up in other periodicals, published for the 
ladies, has been more like champaign that 
sparkles in the glass and exhilerates when 
taken; and mine is an invitation to ladies, 
to return from these regions of fiction and 
fancy to the walks of sober, and real life. 
And, perhaps | may feel on the subject more 
than my gentle readers; if so, | willexcuse, 
if not justifv myself, on the ground that I 
look upon ladies as I do upon the lamps of 
Heaven—shedding the only light open the 
world that is to be relied on for the safe 
guidance of a more reckless race; every 
one of these lamps, that is bedimmed by 
vulgar ignorance, stretches out over the 
pathway of man, the shadows of moral night. 
As we owe so much to woman’s influence, it 
is the duty of all to remove out of the way 
of her moral and mental elevation every 
obstacle. Extravagant expenditures, at high 
schools, assure you, diminish the number 
of educated ladies. L. PIERCE. 


Waynnton, March, 1840. 


“Tue min who can be contented to live 
with a pretty companion without mind. has 
no capacity for more refined enjoyment ; he 
has never felt the calm satisfaction that re. 
freshes the parched heart, like the silent 
dew of heaveu—of being beloved by one 
who could understand him.” 








MUSIC, 


Sweet were the notes, that seem'd to lingér 
As loth to part from beauty’s’finger ; 

Sweet strain! that from her dulcel voice 
Would bid the saddest heart rejoice; 

It floated on so soft and low 

In all the harmony of motion— 

As calm, unbroken as the flow 

Of glassy lake, or waveless ocean. 


Columbia, S.C. 


OUR PASTOR’S 


It was my very darkest hour, 
ot Pa — 
And yet it sooth’d me with its power ; 
Sweet as the music of the spheres, 
It melted even me to tears ; 
It was t all an earthly strain 
t was not ali an earthly strain, 


But turn’d into the praise of Heaven ; 
Oh! eould I hear it « ra} 


h saint eonanel 
ugh, might mor;re 


” acain 


My heart, on | ee given. M.M, 


MANUSCRIPT. 


BY LUDOVIC 


PZ DAGOGUS. 


« Ang wealone?” asked the sick man awak- 
ing from an unquiet slumber. 


. a “2a 
forbids the admission of company. 
He 


spoke not, but sunk again into a restiess ana 


I enquired if he wanted any thing. 


disturbed sleep. 

«Thou wilt not be with us long to want | 
ought,” I thoughtfully said, as I looked upon | 
his form, daily paying alarge tribute to de-| 
ease; “you will need but little more I fear that | 
earth can give. 
can hardly grieve, when thy spirit has been re- 
leased from that shattered tenement, which 


death’s precursor has already set apart for his 


But surely, friendship’s self 


relentless master,” and then, despite my phi- 


losophy, I wept lest that should happen, which 
was inevitable. 

I was watching by the bed-side of one, to 
whom my soul was knit. 
pastor, and under his faithful ministry | had_ 
been roused from the slumberings of sin, and | 
was nowachanged man. He has been tlie 
instrument of loosing me from the bondage or} 
vile habits, and has watched faithfully the ten- 
der buds of religious principles, guarding them 
from the canker-worm, temptation, until I had 
become established in an honorable course. 
Truly did I love Ralph Waldron and never was | 
love better bestowed nor more faithfully return- 





He was our village 





| 

| 

“ We are,” was my reply; “the etal 
| 


a devoted friend, and my soul a faithful guar. 
dian, notwithstanding my stoicism I could but 
weep. 

I was indulging in sad thoughts, when the 
patient awokeJand again asked, if we were 
alone. When told that we were, “ my dear 
friend,” he said, “I have long intended to re- 
late to you some portions of my history, but 
have never been able to summon the courage 
requisite to tell the tale of horror. You are 
aware that 1 have been melancholy, some- 
times to a degree almost amounting to insanty. 
The curious have said that some mystery 
hangs over my life, and this opinion has been 
strengthened by the fact that 1 never speak"of 
my early history. I have had good reason for 
this concealment during life, but when I am 
dead they will no longer exist, whilst others de- 
mand that I should disclose the secret. In my 
escritoire you will find a packet directed to you. 
From it you will learn what I had once ex- 
pected would be burried with me—my history ; 
there you will learn that I am—but I will not 
pain you now. WhenI am dead, it will be 
time enough to know the secret of my ill-fated 
life.” Exhausted, he paused, and] asked him 
to compose himself to sleep. “I cannot 
sleep again,” said he, “until I close my eyes 
for the last time. Before | take my last sleep 
let me look again upon the fresh, green earth. 





ed. Aad now when I saw him fast,wasting|!1 shall be in its bosom ere long. Hark! the 


(pepe Fe 
away, by chronic disease—looking out upon | bell is calling the people to God’s house.” 
At his request I parted the window curtains. 


life, from the grave’s mouth—the mists of the | 
dark vally daily gathering more thickly around| An enchanting view stretched far out before 
him, and felt that my heart would soon loose|jhim, The Church was in sight, and the peo. 
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me W : ) 
t hae 
young spring sf Ww! 
garb, and with impartial hand, had crown 
witha green garland, the sires of the forest, 
who had battled a thousand times with th 
fierce spirit of the storm, it 
s yrub tuat be it to the morning bri Ze, Wilist 
here and there she haddecked her favorit 
a beautiful robe of various hues. As the dy- 


ing man looked upon the scenes, his eyes 
sparkled with joy, and he made an oceasion 
remark indication of his peaceful state of mind. 
“ | have often taought,” he said after a long 
silence, d ring which I suppose 1 him asleep ; 
“| have often thought, that when God’s people 
have met to worship angels hover over the 
temple to minister to them and to bear the 
news to Heaven’s court, that the wanderers are 


As the 


methinks that halfiendued wit 


returning. world fides to my view, 
h the visions of 
immortality, 1 can almost see them, ia bright 
garments, passing between Heaven and yon 
sanctuary. Hark! strange that | hear an or- 
gan at this distance. No,—no,—’tis sweeter 
far,—’tis heavenly music,—’tis,—surely I mis- 

True,— 
The con- 


They begin to as- 


take not,—'tis the angels’ harping. 
most true,—I certainly see them. 

gregation comes forth. 
cend,”—and making a violent effort to rise he 


continued —* Oh stay,—wait for me.—I shall 


be ready soon ;—they approach,—now [ can | 


! Li}, 


go,—I can,—I mouat, I fly —oh' De 


9? 





where is thy .’ He said no more, but 


fell back lifeless on his pillow. Alarmed at his 


flightness [ had rung for aid, but none came 


until his spirit had fled with the angelic band, | 


which doubtless his mortal eyes had been per- 
mitted to see in his last moments. 

Why need [ dwell longer on these sad de- 
tails. 


the faithful pastor, and many aspirations of 


gratitude ascended to Heaven, because his 


warning and encouraging voice has been heard 


in our little church. I foundthe manuscript, 
which Mr. Waldren left, to contain a sad and 
eventful history. Since no injunction to se- 
crecy was made, I deem it not improper to lay 


it before the world, and now presént it to th 


Many tears were shed at the grave of 


| 
| 
| 


reader, as it was written excepting a few un-| 


important omissions, It begins thus : 


‘ 5 I ‘ nt. 
4 Could 
| } ’ } . 
ed waters of Lethe, | would 
, ‘ 
: aa G ivh, though it 
10 eave my mind a biank, with no thought 
{the present, no hope for the future I am, 


Dut | ve not. Is existence without p-easure, 


witho iruonh, WilLboul hope, an existence of 
nD int torture, bitter ang ns') nan f.oomy 
* 

° ‘ ’ . 7 7 , 
espaik, WoAal | :callliie? Nay, nay; "tis 


the beginning of death, of that second death, 


wich reaching veyonud its Gomain bas begun 
. Yr ant » ‘ Ce } ‘ ] . : “| 

lis torments, ere 1 lirst hath Gismissed its 
loomed victim, he past haunts me, and the 


future shows no hiding piace from the past. 
Ine future is not, and the present is a feverish 


n into which the events of the past, hor. 


rid monst with distorted features, obtrude 
themselves. The t has no pleasure, 
the future no hope. ‘The past is my present, 


? 


and must it indeed be my future | shudder 
at the tho hd it! Cou.d | put d e! no, I will 


It can brin 


uy. Dut madness til y if urive in 


me vo reme- 
LO seek oue 


in the grave—away thought! Live then and 
suller anguish, remorse, d spair, and every 
mental torture, but hope no relief but death,” 
None can imagine the bitterness of the cup 
No one 
has ever known whence came the infused 


| drank, while | penned these word, 


ind | once tho mit that the secret should 


gall, 
never be revealed. 

The writer here mentions the reason, which 
induced him to relate his history to me, butas 
these concern only myself I shall omit them. 
The narrative proceeds. 

I was born at no great distance from Au- 
My very 
earliest recollection is of a cofiia, and a grave. 
The death of my father Stands out, witha 
sloomy distinctness, among the long forgot- 
T was his only child, 


gusta, upon the Savannah river. 


en eveuts of childhood. 
and he loved me tenderly, and well dol re- 
nember how nigh my young heart was to 
ursting when | saw the earth thrown inte 
iis grave. J had felt his*cold hand, awes 
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struck had | »wked upon his stilt a | malo 


had wept in 


anil | 


le Ss ho ly, svinpat with 


my weeping mother, but it was not till [ heard 
the ail souad of the earth falling upou his 
coffin, that | had acomplete idea of wiat death 
was, for until then, [ had not felt that we were 
tu be entirely sep rated. 

My motner was left with a pittance. A 
servant nuned Piiiis, who had been hers be- 
fore her murriage, and a small farm, froin 
which principally we gained a support, was al 


that she owued, and it was only by industry 


and strict economy that we were saved from 


absolute wants. My mother had 


on against adversity, 


struggled 
and | was now in my 
tenth year, when she united her future desti- 
ny toa man in all respects inferior, and in 
every way unsuited to her, Jarvis, (such was 
his nanve—and [ could never call hin father,) 
had been her suitor before her first marriage, 
but was rejecied. My mother married him 


now, that | might have a more comp-tent 


guardian than herself, but by so doing, she} 


reaped many an hour rich in anguish, and even- 
tually death itself. 


house, one of those establishments generally 
called country stores—more appropriately de. 
signated grog-s'iops—and soun proved a faith. 
ful devotee to the god of libations. 


tious uf change, from bad to worse, in his course 


of rapid and incurable detenoration. — It short- 


ly became evident that he was a drunkard.— | 


I cannot call him a moderate drinker, though 
he esteemed himself no more. He generally 
preserved an exterior of decency, yet he was 
‘always stimulated with drink, and this was suf. 


ficient to name him drunkard. The blood. 


shot eye, the stupid look, the irascible temper, 


all told that he was a victim to intemperance. 
My mother remonstrated in vain. 


he continued his present course. He would 
not abandon the traffic nor the use of spirits. | 
His constant answer was abuse, threats, harsh | 


treatment and commands not to intermeddle 
in his affiirs, while his passions were fast as- | 


suming a fearful power over him. 
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It is not! 
necessary to a full understanding of my his-| 
tory, that | follow him through all the grada | 
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patience, until, at | venrtened aad un.« 


nuth, dis! 
bie to brook tasult added to insult, she would 
fre-yueutly lose comnand over her own tem. 
per, and answer him in a vexed and reproach. 
ful tone. 


now his very 


As for myself, | never liked him, and 


presence became unpleasant to 
me. My passions were strong, and my hate 
Jar- 


vis’ tyranny daily wideued the breach between 
us, wutil | hated him as much asl loved my 


abiding and we had frequent contentions. 


motier, and this was in no ordinary measure. 
x « . * * 

The State elections had just been held.— 
Jarvis, like most men in his business was a 
warm partizan, and took special interest in the 
present canvass—as he expected, if his party 
were now successful, to receive a petty coun- 
ty office. But he was disappointed, and re- 
turned home at night morose and ill humored, 
He had been drinking more freely than usual, 
and every thing that occured displeased him. 
My mother and myself saw that we night ex- 
pect a sturm of passion if he were crossed in 


moodiness, and endeavored, by neither look nor 


| word to give cause for an outburst of rage.— 
In a few months Jarvis erected, near his! 


But all would not do; the storm came at length 


| with fearful violence. 


\ bout five years before this period, my mo 
tuer’s only sister had died, and left to her care 
Clara was 
a sprightly, sweet tempered and beautiful child ; 
and, whilst | write, [can almost hear her mer- 


her only child, an infant daughter. 


ry laugh, as it used to ring in my ear, in the days 
of inuecence. <A fond mother loves not her 
daughter better, a sister cannot be more beloved 
by a brother, than we loved that sweet child.— 
She was now the inuecent means of raising the 


flood-gates of Jarvis’ fury. During that day 


she had claimed Puillis as her servant, and I 


had told her, in jest, that she should not have 


her. After supper, Jarvis sat sullenly by the 


| fire, now and then muttering words of wrath. 
It was of | 
no avuil that she kindly hinted his danger, if 


The contest she had held with me occured to 
Clara, aud going up to him, she rested her el- 


1] : ‘. . a 
_ bows upon his kuee and looking up with a smile 


‘that ought to have dispelled the clouds from a 
demon’ s heart, she said, 

“ Pappy” —for thus she always called him— 
* bud Ralph says, Phillis shall be his. Mayn’t 


My moth. | she be miue when I grows a woman like ma?” 
er, with the meekuess of love, bore with him in | 


Pushing the child from him, he answered in 


n« 
ld 
n- 
he 


to 
ite 
if. 
en 
ly 
e. 


he 
h. 


pl. 
ile 
la 


n’t 


” 


in 


in hiscourse manner “If arv one o yon get 
her, | reckon as how you il be bet! tT t 
think for, cause | soid Lue wench to-day. 


Clarina did not exact!y compre read the an. 
swer, but being hurt al Dis repulsive col luess, 
she crept to my mother’s sideand relieved her- 
self by tears. Jarvis said no more, hoping we 
thought, that some question would be asked 
concerning the sale, which might serve as pre- 
text fora quarrel ; but we said nothing. Our 
silence only exasperated him, for he construed 
it into contempt, while, had we questioned him, 
he would have thought that we intended to re- 
proach him. Such is the reason of the drunk. 
ard! Unable longer to sit silent, he at length 
said, 

“ Well, mystress, [ guess you'll have to work 
a bit harder now than you're use’nd to and 
y'll have to wait on your own laziness. I’ve 
sold Piillis to Bob Martin, and he’s to take her 
next week.” 

“| can do it,” answered my mother, with tears; 
« T’ve worked hard all my life, but I’m willing 
to work harder still in old age, if lcan make 
you happy.” 

“ You've worked hard all your life !” he ex. 
claimed. “I never seed any on it ;—and to 
make me happy—me happy you say! Blast 
you, you never tried to mike me happy, and 
its too late to come over me with that sort o’ 
talk.” 

“I’m sure she has, you old liar,” said I, ta- 
king fire at the falsehood; “ whilst you were 
drinking whiskey in your cursed grog-shop 
yonder, with Bob Martin and his devlish crew. 
And now you old drunkard, vou abuse her, 


that way do vou, aud besides you've sold, what 
” 





wasn’t your 

I did not fiwish the sentence, for Jarvis 
throttled me, and held his grasp until | was 
speechless, and almost dead. My muvther, 
alarmed for my life, interfered and he unhan- 
ded me, felled her to the floor with a blow of 
his fist, and left the house. 

Jurvis assigned his reason for selling Phillis, 
that he had to raise money to purchase goods, 
and this was his only reasons. In a few days 
he lefi for Augusta, on this business. On the 
followiag Sabbath my motner and myself at- 
tended preaching about two miles from home, 
and remained absent till nearly night. Clara 


p ‘ i <, tut te r wasto 
to N t , iwe benny 
) ’ . \ 

Ph sre j \\ is ( ra si 
» turn, inquired if we knew anvthing of her. 

We did not. She said, she had not seen be 


since noon: that she went to the orchard and 
thence to the spring, leaving Clara at the 
house ; that when she returned, Clara was 
you, and now she had been to all the ne une 


bors’ to find her, but could hear oothug of 


her. 

All search was in vain. No clue to the 
mystery of her d sappearance could be found, 
save one. ‘The Siwannal river was only a 
ine from the house, and a foot-path led di. 
rectly to it. Near the terminus of tins pathy, 
where the banks was steep, the foot prints of 
a child were seen, and the edge wus broken 
We CU. 


cluded that this was Clara’s fate, and that she 


as though one had slipped in there. 


was drowned, Jarvis returned, and when he 
heard that Clara was missing he was in a 
towering passion. [He swore that Phillis had 
drowned her ia revenge for being sold, and 
having chastised her severely, he seat her off ta 
her new master. 

In two years, Jarv’s having spent well nigh 
all he possessed, removed to a newly settled 
portion of the State in the viciuity of the In. 
dians. I hoped that when he was removed 
froin his old associates, and the means of dis- 
sipation, he would do better, But he was 
bound in fetter of steel, and nought was wan- 
ting to make him a raging mad-man, but the 
ability to obiain a constant supply of the neces- 
sary stimulants. 

I was near sixteen, when it became neces- 
sary that we should go together toa mill, some 
twelve miles from home. Jarvis had not been 
entirely sover for a month, during which time 
he had kept up a continual strife with my 
mother, occasionally threatening her life. We 

'‘}took an ox-cart laden with corn, expecting to 
be back intwo days. We were on our return 
and might have been at home at the appoin- 
ted time, but a grog-shop lay in our route. 
Javis stopped here, and finding some boon 
| comp:nions, he could not readily leave. I 
waited impatiently in the cart near two hours, 

jJand then went in to tellhim that | would stay 
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no longer, but was going on home. Upon enteér- 
ing, I learned the cause of his delay. Aro 


a rude table on stools, boxes and broken 


he, with three or four other sq » Tis f 
. ; t 

looking men were seated at ecards. J | 

went in, throwing down lus last dollar, w 


huge oath and a fierce lo 
“ here, you have won it a 
with you, and when | come we’! 


b 


» with him.’ 
“Oh Mike,” said the winne 
nized as Bob Martin, “don’t 


r, whom I[ recog- 
take onso. | 
know’d how ’twould be, but you would brag 
Here’s the boy, gemmen what can pocket the 
shiners and [’se seed the day, when he’d win a 
likely nigger, in little less than no time, if any 
body was fool enough to ’a’gi’n hima speck o’ 
chance. Why, Ralph,” continued he, when 
he turned and saw me, “isthat you? How | 
do you rise these odd-cum-shorts ? Here child, 
take your daddy home, and let him snooze abit 
*fore he goes to crowin’ over Bully Bob agin.” 
I saw that Jarvis did not relish Martin’s jest- 
ing, but the superior strength of Bully Bob, as 
he was familiarly called, kept his coward heart 
in awe, and though desperately angry, he said | 
nothing. | 
At length we were on our way agai. As 
we started off Martin cried out, “Mike I'll be up 
shortly—to-morrow may-be—to take a look, 
and if I like I’ll settle in your parts.” Jarvis 
did not answer, but muttered, “curse you, | 
don’t want to’see you any where but in your 
coffin, and I’d like soon to help put you there.” 


The night came on dark, and we were yet 
six miles from home. Jarvis who had been 
drinking very freely, insisted upon driving, and 
seeing that he was mad, and knowing too well 
the danger of opposing him then, I dared not 
object. strenuously, and leaning against the 
roeal-bags, | soon fell asleep. 1 know not how 
» longt had slept when Jarvis called me up and 
told me to strike a fire, saying he had lost the 
way and was going to camp for the night. I 
looked about for wood, and was soon convinced 
that 1 knew where we were, and told him so. | 
“You must think you’re rotten smart,” he 
answered, “I tell you, you don’t kuow. I took 
the wrong road, two miles back at the three 
forks, jist this side ofthe branch. 


= * & 
= = 


Til break every bone in your body. 


Now, do |} and replenishing the fire. 


7 PT. 
dia }OW , Ou W i ta fo rn did 
soi ft OU LOOK 1 oO = I replied, 
the n e road, you turued out about 
_ ape , —_ ay = 
1 q i ter ne A li YOU |i GO vack that lar, 
you ll come right again. Let me drive and 
Lii get you hoine sale, Lou KD Wau” 


:i0ig your tonige, you young 
“or L'il 


up that fire right away ; | wont move 


he 


devil,” 
si0uted out, xnock your brains out. 
Make 
eg tonight. Do you here me, you puppy _ 
I was compelled to ovey. We made a sup- 
per from our provision-bag, and | laid down, 
but not to sleep. I could not account for Jar- 
vis’ conduct, for I thought that he must have 
known where we were, and | began to fear 


Whilst 


revolving this thought, [ heard a horn blow. 


that he had designs against my life. 


[ raised up to listen and observed, “that’s 
mother’s | know. I’m sure we cant be very 
far from home.” 

“ Down, you whelp,” Jarvis stormed out, “or 
It’s not 
our horn, and if it was I wouldn’t budge from 
was to blow it in 


I’m 


here if old house-a-fire 
my ears loud enough to wake the dead. 
goin’ to rest this night.” 

I was certain that I knew the horn, for it 
was the signal which my mother used to call 
us from the field to our meals, and I told Jarvis 
that if he would permit me, 1 would go and 
see where it was. 

*‘ Silence, I tell you again,” said he, throw- 
ing a pine knot at my head, which I dodged, 
“ you do as I please, sir. You must be in a 
devlish hurry to get back to that old curse. 
Jest be easy where you are, if you dont want 
a drubbing.” 

The horn was blown again and again, and 
[ was persuaded that it was a signal for our 
direction, if, perchance, we should be within 
I believ- 


ed more than before, that violence was inten- 


hearing. But I could do no more. 
ded towards me, and continued on my guard, 
though I feigned to be in a profound sleep. 
Two hours passed thus, and, to me, they were 
hours of dreadful anxiety. Jarvis, who had 
laid down, frequently raised himself on his el- 
bows, and seemed endeavoring to test my de- 
gree of wakefulness, by occasionally coughing 
However | seemed 


bout 
far, 
and 
” he 
out. 
nove 
py 
sup- 
own, 
 Jar- 
have 
» fear 
‘hilst 
slow. 
that’s 
very 


t, “or 
's not 
from 
it in 
I’m 


for it 
9 call 
Jarvis 
o and 


irow- 
vdged, 
> ina 
surse. 

want 


1, and 
yr our 
vithin 
eliev - 
inten- 
zuard, 
sleep. 
r were 
o had 
hts el- 
ny de- 
hing 


-emed 


—— — = 


to sleep on. Atlength he rose, ved 
before my face, and believing me u 

of all that passed cautiously left the c 
When this movement began, | expectcd to 


murdered directly, but now another hort 
idea occurred to me. I feared that he was 
I liste ed to 


his returning footst pS as long as they cou 


going to take my mother’s life. 
be heard. and then followed the direction he 
had taken. I found that I was not deceived 
in our locality, and that we were near three 
miles from home. [soon reached the road, 


which I told Jarvis he had left, when he de- 


claredh imself lost. He was now out of 


hearing, but [ proceeded homewards, follow. 
ing carefully and slowly, lest | might come up- 
on him in the dark, and endanger myself un- 
awares. When| came in sight of the house, 
a rude log hut, I found the door partly open, 
while a large pine-knot fire was blazing on the 
heartix I approached cautiously andsoon heard 
the language of anger and entreaty. Whien at 
the duor, I saw that my mothers’ bed had been 
dragged down partly on the hearth, and Jar- 
vis and she stood opposite each other, in the 
middle of the floor—his left hand twisted in her 
hair, and a long kuife flashing in his right— 
whilst she was entreating him to spare her life. 
He swore that he had long intended to kill her, 
and now he meant to do it. 

“ Husband,” she said, “1 beg you, don’t do 
so. What have I done, that you should treat 
me thus? Haven’t I done all | could to make 
your home pleasant, and borne your bad treat- 
ment for a long time patiently? Why will 
you kill me? I'll leave you forever, if you 
wish it, but, oh! spare my life. For my sake, 
for your own sake, for my dear child’s sake, 
let me live.” 


“For your child’s sake, you wench,” he 


retorted furiously ; “ for your child’s sake spare 
you? Pll kill you, for your dear child’s sake. 
Ain’t he a brat of George Waldron’s, who | 
hated so, because you married him after | 
courted you, and didn’t I swear then to be re. 
venged on you, and havn’t I lived for that ev- 
er since? Pidn’t I gamble Phillis away for 
that? Didn’t I steal Clara for that? and now 
I’ve got a grip on you, and there’s nobody to 
tell tales, I’ll finish you.” 
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) » hes f ier 

vt y by ia und 

‘ } s head to \ } lie. 
l le lar wide o iis i » 
ved lifeless upon my mother's boly. 1 has. 
tened to raise her, supposing her unwounded, 
by los! 1 wa taken. i q K mo 
tion which I h en Was ve b, and 
Now ner heart’s ) od wis fast p mul og out. 
Sh ) Say, “UY sou! G yd Keep my 

( . l. 


| threw myself into the nearest chair and 
gave way to the agony of grief. Never can 
| describe the feelings of that hour, nor thiak 
ipon it with composure. There lay my 
mother, slain by her husband, and that hus- 
band had received his death blow at. my 
hand. I knew not the legal distinction be- 
tween murder and manslaughter, and I 
thought myself a murderer. | had seen one 
poor wretch executed, and I believed that 
shortly, I should be suspended upon the gib- 
bet, gasping and struggling for life, the crowd 
While 


this dreadful scene was presenting itself to 


cursing me as my father’s slayer. 


my mind, I sat in a stupor, my face buried 
in my hands. From this, however,I was 
shortly aroused by a sense of suffocation, 
and the roaring of flames. I raised my head, 
and found the house on fire! The straw 
bed had caught from a burning brand, that 
had rolled from the fire. I seized and emp- 
tied the water-pail, but did not extinguish it. 
I pulled the bed out, but it only scattered the 
burning straw. All my efforts were vain, 
and before I was aware, a pile of lightwood 
had caught, and the house was in a blaze. 
Bewildered, and half-suffocated with smoke, 
I rushed to the open air, but thinking of the 
dead bodies, returned to bring them. out. 
Their clothes had already caught, and Thad 
to abandon the attempt. Ina few minutes 
the house was a heap of ashes, the bodies 


were consumed upon the funeral pile, that 


'demoniac rage had kindled, and I was friend- 


less, houseless and motherless, with the dread 


apprehension continually recurring that I 


|should be punished as a murderer and an m- 


I saw a quick movement of his arm, and she 9 cendiary. 
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At length, almost senseless throag 
scarcely conscious of what I did, | retuned 
to the camp without seeing any person. | 
yoked in the oxen, and started towards m 
former home, hardly knowing why. | was 
proceeding slowly and sadly, and had gone 
near a mile on that roa’, from which Jarvis 
had wandered, when | saw a horseman com- 
I trembled 


with fright, for Lthought that the officer of | 


ing towards me in full gallop. 


Justice was already seeking me, bat | soon 
knew him to be Bob Martin. 

* How, now Ralph,” he cried, as soon as 
he could be heard, ** where’s Jarvis?) The 
Indians have killed the old lady, and burnt 
the house.” 

“ The Indians !” said I, in unfeigned sur- 
prise, fur | did not expect to hear them 
charged with the deed ; ** The Indians have 
killed—” 

* Yes, you loon.” shouted Bob. * you 
look as green as if you was crazy, and did’nt 
know that the red devils killed Sam Cook’s 
family, night afore last. But where’s Jar- 
vis ?” 
If | 
should let the suspicion remain, that the Tn-. 
dians had accomplished the work of death, | 
I might escape the ignominy I so much 


A new th aught came into my mind. 


dreaded; and the prospect of safety occurring 
so suddenly, L was too greatly agitated to 
speak. Martin attributed my silence to 
grief, occasioned by unexpected news, and | 
sxid, * cheer up my heart! it may’nt be as’ 
bad as I said, may be the old lady got awny | 
from the yallow-skins. 
where is your daddy ?” 


But sperk child, 


* T don’t know, sir,” I, at length, answer- 
ed, “ we got lost last nigat, and comped out, | 
on Ferrill’s rond. We heard a horn blow, 
and thought mother blow’d it, and J irvis went | 
to see. He did’nt come back this mornin 
and so I hitch’d up, and came on. 


“ Like enough,” 


said Bob, ** but where in 
creation, did you get so oudacious bloody 2” | 


“Me!” I answered, looking at mv| 


_a passion for books, 


May be } 
he got home, and was killed too.” | 
| 
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tting asleep in the cart, and! did’ut find it 


rit, Ul! LE was blooded all over.” | was sub- 


j-ci to a bleeding at the nose, which forta- 
i tely for me. Martin knew, aud he reeeived 
it #S a suflicient reason for the state of my 
clothes. 

We returned to the honse, and searching 
in the embers, found the remains of two be- 
dies. aid therefore it was inferred that Jar- 
vis had returned before the attack, and that 
both he aud my mother had been killed by 
the Indians, and until Lam in my grave, it 
will not be known what this right hand bath 
done. Let us draw the curtain upou these 
tragic scenes, 

x * * 


bed * 


Not long after th’s, a Mr. B—— in pas. 
sing through that section of the State, tarried 
a night with the farmer, who has engaged 
me as a day-laborer, aad learning from him 
that | desired a situstion, made me an ad- 
vantageous offer, which | readily accepted, 
and in a few days I was established at my 
new home, in one of the lower counties. 
What a contrast was here presented to the 
scenes of which I had been witness for the 
Mr. B. man of 
wealth, refinement and education. and was sur- 
rounded by a happy family. 


last five years! Was a 
How much do 
I owe to that kind man, or rather under 
Providence, what do L not owe to him? My 


business was to assist him as manager on 


the plantation at which he resided, and of 


which he had immediate oversight. IL had 
muc.i leisure for reading and soon manifested 
He took pains to sup- 
ply me with the best, and in the course of a 
year, finding me disposed to go to school if 
possible, he sent me to one in the neighbor- 
hood. My progress so pleased him, that, 
having ample means, he resolved to give me 
a Collegiate Education, an! to enable me to 
study a profession if | desired it. | was de- 
lighted beyond measure with this new favor, 
and soon set out for 





College, a north- 


-ern institution, where Mr. B. had graduated. 


I entered upon the course, resolved to strive 
for the highest Collegiate honor. 
cessful. 


1 was suc- 


Time had rolled on rapidly, and | 


blood stained clothes, for the first time, || had now nearly completed the study of law, 
“oh! my nose bled last night, when | was |, the profession of my choice, and a bright 


ge 
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_ bright 
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. - . | 
prospect, for the future, seemed opening be- 


i - 


fore me. 


Meantime I was not happy. The thouglh's 
of the past would recur to me. in the mids! 
of every circumstance of delight, and till m 
with gloom. I could not forget that d.ead- 
ful night, in which [ had seen my mother 
and her husband weltering ia their blood, and 
the flames of their house licking it up, and 
wrapping themselves, a fiery winding-sheet, 
bodies. And I 
have prevented it. I 


around their dead might 
stood at the door—- 
heard my mother’s agonizing prayer for life 
—heard her beg to live for my sake—heard 
her cursed for the love she had borne to- 
wards my dead father—and heard her tell 
that her preference of him over her murder- 
er, was the cause of all her misery, and yet. 
dastard that I was, 
save her. 


I did not interfere to 
I might have done it, had my 
blow fallen sooner ; but no, I lingered, till it 
was too late. Perchance, by timely inter- 
ference, I might have saved both from enter- 
ing then unwarned into the world of spirits, 
but fearing for my own life, I ventured not, 
till the fatal blow was given, and both were 
victims to my cowardice. Thus did I rea- 
son, and despise myself for want of resolu- 
tion and presence of mind. And my hands 
were stained with blood; the blood of him 
who stood next of kin after my mother. I 
had seen his skull cleft intwain by a blow, 
which I had dealt, and the fatal secret was 
all my own. No one had ever consoled me 
with the thought that circumstances perhaps 
justified my conduct, and my own feelings 
always accusing me, the reproach daily be- 
came more insufferab'e ; and oft times wished 
that I had at once confessed the whole, and 
had been tried by the law, though I had died 
the felon’s death, or lived a shunned and ha- 
ted parricide. And then the falsehoods - 
the unblushing falsehoods | had told to Mar- 
tin, stood up accusing me, and I hated myself 
for being capable of such deception. Anoth- 
er thought harassed me. On that fatal 
night [ had heard Jarvis say that he stole 
Clara through revenge. The question fre- 
quently recurred to me, “ can this be true, 


or was it merely an assertion made to terrify 
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| was Lanapran ti nile ADOW 
‘ i i } | 

1. even snuouid | learn ner deat. 

T wen ff 


Io dissipate t em, | trod tie pathisof Liter- 


mghts robbed me of pleasure. 
ature and science, | studied, with ds light, 
he old tomes elaborated by tasters of the 
law. I sought pleasure in the Poetry, Listoe 
ry and philosophy of the ancients; wolked 
day and night, with the sons of fame of the 
older time, fought with their heroes, argued 
with their sages, and hung in rapture upon 
the soul stirring words of their orators. With 
the ardor of the south, | was a constant wor- 
shipper at the shrine of eloquence, and won 
some trophies, young though 1 was, in that 
master art. | thirsted for universal knowl- 
edge, and rested not from my daily labors, 
during the hours of sleep, for my mind still 
strove to ascend the hill ot know led-e on the 
wings of my young night-dreams. 

Thus IT toiled on. beeuiled by fame and 
driven by ambition. until the bands of health 
were broken and the fountains of strength 
exhausted. My physical powers had been 
taxed too far, and at length refused to assist 
mv mind in its constant efforts. How eager- 
ly did I cling to the last hope of health! how 
shudder whepgl felt my burning brow and 
' 
( 


heard the lit 


eee rushing rapidly through 


inv veins! | accurately count the degrees 
of my daily decline! 1 would not cease stu- 
dy, hoping that I should be better soon, but 
my mind became languid, and | was bewil- 
dered in the midst of the simplest truths. I 
felt that its power was rapidly diminishing, 
and I was tortured with the consciousness 
that I was becoming imbecile as a child. 
The thoughts of the past, the continual tor- 
tures of the ** parentuin furias,” the bodily 
and mental weakness of the present, and the 
hopelessness of the future conspired to render 
me wretched. One night, in this state of 
feeling, | wrote the words with which the 
narrative commences. 

That was a memorable night. [laid down 


with a burning fever on me. It increased 


rapidly, and before morning mv brain seem- 
edonfire. Iwasa manine, and knew nought 


for weeks. Mea:while merciless disease 


chained ine to my bed, and I was tortured by 
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wild fancies. Almost constantly I seemed)decked, as was seemly for the occasion, 


travelling over a wide spread plain endeavor- Her attendants shed upon the air a balmy 
ing to reach a splendid edifice, which crown- fragrance, and her choristers joined in a 
ed a lofty mountain. The path I trod ap-| concert of sweetest melody. It was the 
peired smooth and free from difficulties, but || Sabbath, and [ was borne to the temple of 
ever and anon,a deep ravine or foaming tor- |God. [| had always respected religion, but 
rent, would suddenly appear before me, pre-| Leretofore its solemn and affecting truths, 
senting a formidable obstacle to my progress. || had failed to rouse me from that apathy, 


At other times, [ would arrive safely at the | which precedes spiritual death. Now it was 
fuot of the mountain, | prepared to ascend otherwise, scarcely had | seated myself, be- 
influence came over me, 


and look up to the noble hill, which stood |fore a_ strange 


upon its summit, when instantly the huge |and I wept. I felt that Thad come into 
mass would dwindle to a small hut, and the |the regions of life, from the precincts of 
flames would break forth from every corner death, and now realized for the first time 
and envelope its rude sides) Then a man, that the Sabbath was made for me. The 
his head horribly gashed, would rush forth, preacher rose in the sacred desk and seemed 
bearing in his arms a beautiful child, and a | invested with a power to awe, | had not felt 
woman pile and haggard, her long hair float- | before, and I retired from the sanctuary to 
ing in the wind, and a crimson flood pouring | weep and to pray. 

from her side and marking her footsteps | 
would follow, crying out, * Clara, Clara.” 


Then would I struggle violently to join in 


I drank the wormwood and gall of repent- 
ance for many days, and the agony of my 
soul was almost beyond endurance. But 
pursuit, but soon sinking back, exhausted aad)! consolation came eventually. Who can 
fainting. the vision would pass away. Strang¢ ‘tell the rapturous exstacy, which possessed 
tales were told of my incoherent ravings at yy mind at that moment? It was like that, 
that time, but tiey were all attributed to the |, which the quick subsidence of the storm-lash- 
violeace of my disease. ‘| ed waves, and the sudden breaking forth from 
At length a respite came. One morning his pavilion of darkness, of the bright sum 
I called to my attendant, and asked for Mr. _brings to the mariner long-tossed by the win- 
B. I was told, that there was no ove there of ter tempest. It was as the smile of the an- 
that name. gel of life to the prisoners of the tomb. The 
‘“‘Did he not speak to me just now? 


I not at his house ?”’ I asked. 


Am | soft breathing of the spirit moved over the 
| desert waste, and left the bloom of Eden. 





“No! you are at and you have been | 


here on your bed for two months.’ 


| The whole course of my life was now 
changed. I need not dwell here. The means 

I was bewildered; but looking around, | were afforded, and I soon entered a Theolog- 
soon began to recognize the faces around | ical Seminary. 


me, and feeling that it was indeed true, re-|! You have often rallied me, my dear friend, 


marked, “I have had a long dream.” I)| hecause | have shown no disposition to mar- 
then lay for hours, endeavoring to arrive at) ry, It was not always thas. Whilst pur- 
a full consciousness of the present, and to suing my Theological studies I became ac- 
banish the strange thoughts which had solong | quainted with Maria, the adopted daughter 
possessed my mind, slowly the clouds rose!) of Mr, Norfleet, and loved and wor her. I 
from it, and memory began to display the) shall not attempt to describe her. Mine 
realities of the past in shadows at first, but | was not the love which wild passion prompts, 
by degrees the whole picture appeared ia full) and which may die, when the food of that 


relief, aud I saw all plainly. passion is cons.med, but it was that endu- 





Once more I left my chamber, upon that 
day nature was wedded to the young sum- 
mer, and she came from the toilet of spring 


ring love, at whose birth judgment presides. 
| Suffice it to say, | expected to find in Maria 





all 1 could reasonably ask, and more than I 
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Mine 
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of that 

endu- 
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Maria 
p than | 


deserved. I was nearly ready to ta - 
ders, and the 


fixed upon ; 


of joy to my lips it was 


aay for our wu 1) ia 
but when about to put the « 
lashed to ure 


and broken. 
One afternoon I was walking out in th 


neighborhood of the Se i horse 


ninary, when j 
dashed bv me, having on a Lady’s saddle, | 
| knew the 
Mr.Norfleet’s, and on hastening 
Ma- 


the bridle hanging on his neck. 
animal to be 
up the road, I found him bending over 
ria, who was almost lifeless. Let me hasten 
over this saddest portion of my sid history’ 
While riding out, her horse had taken fh 


speech 


and threw her against a stone fence. 
ess and unconscious of all that pussed, sh 
was taken to the nearest house ; after some 
hours, she opened her eyes, stretched out 
her hands, faintly marmured, * farewell?— 
a smile unutterably fall of joy lit up-her be vw- 
tiful countenance—and she was numbered 


with the dead. 


I followed her to the grave, and buried 
my heart there, and it has never had a res- 
urrection. I turned away and found the 
Why should [ live now? 
No tie to earth remained, except the will of 


God. 


love of one to whose heart mine was wedded, 


world a waste. 
I must now turn from the confiding 
to the cold sympathies and calculating selfish- 


Let Heaven send 
me numberless woes, and try me agiin and 


ness of the world. upon 
again, im the pursuance of affliction, but ol: ! 
let this cup never more be offered to my lips. 
Let me never again feel the pang that ago- 
nized my heart when the last link vo earth was 
so suddenly sundered. Let me never »giiu 
wander in the fairy regions of love, where 
there is a constant spring, where the trees 
and shrubs are hung with garlands of beauty, 
where the air is perfumed with the incense 
of fragrance, and the birds cheer the heart 
with the chirpings of praise, and the mur- 
muring rills invite to repose amid the soft 
pleasures of the place; let me never again 
abindon myself to love’s witching inflvetice, 
in that magic land, and suddenly see the 
storm arise, and amid the lightening’s flush 
and the thunder’s peal, see the whirlwind 
sweep onward, stri» it of its enckantments, 
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is the mounh- 


» , . , e 
‘ ‘ s | vo \ | had lanen orders, 
l wa settled as the pastor of this pl ice. 
Chor yveors avo, | made a tour to the uy: per 
part of the State, and stepped in a sniail 
village to spend the Sabbath A Minister 


ward vy ever found this obscure region, and 


| Wis tul I that now tie presence 


of one was 
ible, for a man to suffer pun. 


isiiment for a capital crime was confined in 


the county | iil, and Wished instruction, that 
e micit Mine peice with Heaven. l Vis- 
itt thr wreteln | min. Le seemed near 


s Xt vi rs OF; ave, and presented a squalid 


llis long hair hang in matted 


lo us neck, his face had been un- 


razored for montis, and his fierce, deep seat- 
ed eye ‘, 


told of untamed 


passions raging 


When he leatned that I 


was a Minister he made a touching appeal 


Within his breast. 


to me to save him. and it was soon evident 
that he was a victim to the keenest remorse, 


| gave him what feligiouvs instructions I 


could, but found very shortly that his atten. 


more closely engnged in scanning 


tion Was 
my person than in listening to the explana- 
At length he 


before. I 


tions which | was speaking. 


yy, a 
isked, if he had never seen me 


lid not know; [ thought it possible. 


* Aint your name Ralph Waldron?” he 


| ! 
asnead,. 


Tes,” 


I replied, * but [ do not know 
that T ever saw you before.” 

‘* Never seed me before 7?” he exclaimed, 
seizing my hand, ‘“‘never seed Bully Bob 
Martin? but that’s not my name now. Why 
futch you up. IT ax pardon, Mr. 
Waldron, you’re a Minister now, and I for- 
1 lik’d 


you mightily, Mr. Wallron, when you was a 


vot myself, I was so glad to see you. 


boy, but | never know’d what went o” you, 
irter them red de—them Indians, 1 mean, 
killed the old people, and burnt the house. 
| d.d’nt mean to hurt your feelin’s by bring- 
ing that up; he said quickly, seeing my 
countenance chance at the mention of this 
* Well bless my life! Ralph 
Wallron’s a Parson! who'd a thought in? 


circumstance. 
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“ T have been trying for a long time, Mr. | 
Martin, to prepare for death,” I replied, | 
** and to influence others to do so; and now 
your time is so short, | hope you will make 
no delay in endeavoring to find pardon for 
your sins. Pity that you should have delay- 
ed thus long.” 

“Vm mighty glad it’s you that’s come, 
Mr. Waldron,” said Martin, “though 1 
did’nt know you was a livin. 
wicked devil, and done you a harm unbe- | 
knowin to you, and I want to make a clean 
breast afore they swing me up. Did you 
ever hear about that little cousin 0’ your’n, 
I disremember her name, who you thought 
was drownded ?” 


I’ve been a 


“ Clara Brandon?” asked I, earnesily, 
**no; was she not drowned ? 
any thing of her?’’ 


Do you know 





* Not now, I don’t,” he said, solemnly, 
** and I wish to God—pardon me, Mr. Wal- | 
dron—I wish I never had. 
—the’ sweet little ‘one—and it’s made me 
what Lam, for I become a devil to forget 
what I’d done.” 


“ But tell me,” I interrupted him, * tell 
me, I beseech you, Martin, what you know 
about her.” 


* Well, Ralph, I'll tell you all I know, and | 
may be you'll find her yet, poor thing. You) 
see, Mike Jarvis was a worse man than he| 
looked for, and loved to play cards mightily, 
but I could beat Mike all hollow, and not by 
trickery nuther. Well he begun to stake} 
that nigger Phillis, by little and little, and 
I’d win a share of her to-day, and one to- 
morrow, and bime-by, T won all. [t was a 
green way to bet, but we done it, and he 
told you all how he sold her to me. Well, | 
next week we was goin’ to Augusta, in my | 
boat, and if you remember, we started oa 
Saturday, but when we arrived at the river, 
my boat wa’nt ready, and it was a’most night | 
when we got her fixed, so we agreed to take 
a fresh start next mornin’. When we went | 
back to the store, Jarvis bantered me for a 
game. In fun, I told him I’d stake the nig- | 
ger agin Clara, and he said ‘done.’ We) 
play’d all night, and I wor. He laid down) 


I done her harm | 
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then went to the house, to git something to 
eat. Well, when we got there, as the devil 
would have it, the child was alone, and then 
[ remembered how the old woman said, I 
learned Jarvis his meanness, and | thought 
I told Mike, | wanted 
her to go with me, for she was mine now, 
Mike did’nt 


care what I done with her, for he hated the 


I'd play her a trick. 
and he said, ‘and weleome.’ 


old ’oman, and would a been glad to see the 
little one dead, jest to spite her. So I axes 
the child to go with us, aud she was glad 
enough.” 


‘* But the tracks,” said I, “‘ we saw. none 


to the river, and only hers on the bank.” 


“Never mind, I'll tell you all,” he con- 


‘tinued, “I did’nt intend no harm to the 


child, but jest to take her with me aad scare 
the old Jady. Nobody know’d, but what we 
was gone, and we did’nt eat any thing, fear- 
in’ that vou all would suspicion us, and we 
slipped off, toatin? Clara the whole way. 
The wind was high and the path was dusty, 
so our tracks blowed away as soon as we 
made them. We took care to get in the 
boat, without leaving our track, but we made 
her walk in the wet sand, on a sorte! steep 
place a purpose, and then dragged her down 
to make believe she fell in, and was drown- 
ded. 

‘“* Well, we went to Augusta, and [ thought 
I’d have revenge out o’ your mammy, and 
then would bring the child back agin. But 
I got drunk there, and played and lust; so F 
was fool enough to do any thing that mought 
come in the way. One night I went to a 


Circus show, and saw a little boy do a heap 


of cute tricks, and somebody standin’ by me, 
‘said these circus men buy these children 
from their parents and train ’em ; and jest 
then, the devil put a notion in my head, to 
‘get some money, and he put a lie in my 
mouth too. Next day I got the woman 
where we stayed, to fix Clara up and make 
her look tidy, and then I carried her to the 


| tavern to hunt for the head show-man. I 


was right groggy, and did’nt know well how 
to manage, but when I got there 1 goes up 
to a man, | thought was the head show-man, 


and slept till nearly dinner on Sunday, and , I seed the night befure, and axes him if I 
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did’at see him at the circus ; © may 


says h 
be so: I was there,’ and s iVs I, pulling oa 
a long face, * sir, I’m a poor man, and has 
the rheumatiz, and my wife’s dead, and I 
has seven little ones to purvide for, and I 
come to see if you wont take this little gal 
and make a show woman o’ her, she’s mighty 
smart, and’ll larn in no time a’most, and’ll 
make you something, and [ reckon you could 
give me the matter of two hundred dollars.’ 
So he axed Clara some questions, and she 
looked so sweet, and talked so purtily, that 
he began to like her right away, and axed 
her if she would’nt go and live with him, and 
says she, ‘ yes, sir, if you wo’nt beat me.’ 
Then I said, ‘the woman she has lived with, 
since her mammy died, beats her mightily,’ 
and says she, ‘no, ma do’at beat me, but pap- 
py dues,’ and then says I, ‘poor thing she 
means the woman’s husband, my poor wife’s 
brother. He’s had her three years, and she 
calls him pappy. He treats her so bad I 
want to find another place for her.’ 

“Then the gentleman shamed me for 
wantin to prentice her to a show man, be- 
cause they was wicked men, and said as 
how he was’nt one, though he was at the 
show. But says he,‘ Ll wanta little gal to 
live with me and my wife, cause we’ve no 
children, and if you'll sign "dentures, and let 
me keep the child, P'l: give you two hundred 
dollars to purvide for the rest with.’ So I 
signed, and that’s the last I’ve heard of Cla- 
ra. Jarvis was glad enough I done it, when 
I gin him filty dollars to keep him from 
*peaching, and said he’d ruther have that 
than all the children in creation.” 


[was dumb with astonishment. At length 
1 was able to ask if he knew the gentleman’s 
name. 

**T han’t forgot it yet,” answered Martin, 
** it was Norfleet-—Richard Norfleet.” 

* Richard Nortleet!”’ I repeated in utter 
amazement. 

* Yes, Richard Norfleet, from somewhere 
Nor’ard. L left 
the prison, saying | would return soon, with- 


Why, do you know him?” 


out aiswering the question. 


Toe truth burst upon me suddenly. Ma- 
ria Norfleet, was none other than Clara 
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B maon l ! ¥ Knew wiv if wos, that of- 
en as | | ~~ upo Na im. § theo giits of 

otver times would come upon me, as an ill 


re membered dream, ani l Was almost reacyv 


to call her by sume other name—! know not 
what. Had TI then had the most distent idea 
of the truth, T could have easily traced the 
features of the merry child. my littl cousin, 
in those of the dear girl, 1 
I had always supposed Maria to be the 
daughter of some relative of Mr. Norfleet. I 
never asked angi of her birth, lest I might 


give accasion to questions, with regard to 


oved better than 
life, 


mine, which | was unwilling to answer. She 
certainly was not aware of the circumstan- 
ces which brought her into Mr. Norfleet’s 
possession, or, in her confiding spirit, she 
would have related then to me. 


I now desired to 


have some other assu- 
rance, besides my well founded conjecture, 
of the identity of Claraand Maria. Mr. and 
Mrs. Norfleet were dead, and my only hope 
was in Martin. When I was sufficiently 
composed, I returned to him. He asked if 
{ knew aught of Mr. Norfleet, and at my in- 
stance described him so accurately, that I 
felt that | did. I had a miniature 
of Maria which | showed to him, and asked 


if he could tell for whom it 


assured 


intended, 
fle excelled in the recollection of features, 
and said that it greatly 


was 


resembled Clara’s 
mother, whom | had never seen, and that it 
must have been taken for Clara. I 
told him that L knew ber, and related the 


circumstances of her death. 


then 


“Thank God,” he said, “ that it was no 
worse with the poor child. I did’ut intend it 
for good when I stole her, but God made 
good come of it, and I rechon she was bet- 
ter off than if she had lived with Mike Jar- 
vis. 


God pity my sins. I hope vou forgive 


the wrong I’ve done you, Mr. Waldron ?” 

I liad to acknowledge the justice of the old 
man’s remark, and having freely forgiven 
him, | now did all I could to lead him to the 


Saviour. I remained with him until he was 


executed, but alas! he entered eternity with- 
out hope. You know my history. 

Reader! may your story never be as sad 
as that which I found in “ Our Pastor's 
MaNuscuipr.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. 


-—— 


BY MEFS. OSGOOD. 
Fa rR Flora, of late. has become such a blue, 
She has sent all her pretty dumb children to sehool ; 
And, though strange it may seen, what | tell you is true, 
Already they've learn’d French and English by rule. 


Bud, blossom and leaf have been gifted with speech, 


And eloquent lips breathing love in each tone : 
Delighting such beautiful pupils to teach, 


Have lent them a language as sweet as their own. 


No more is the Nigh ingale’s serenade heard, 

For Flora exclainis, as she flits through her bowers ; 
It is softer than warble of Fairy and Bird— 

*Tis the music of soul, the sweet language of Flawers. 


No longer the Lover impassion’d bestows 
The Pearl or the Runy in Hope’s sunny hours; 
He twines for his maiden a Myrtle or Rose, 
Tis the echo of Love, the pure language of Flowers. 


But the Pearl and the Ruby are sadly dismay’d, 
I saw a fair girl lay them lightly aside, 

And blushingly wreath in her hair's simple braid, 
The white Orange-Flower that betray’d her a bride. 


And J fancied I heard the poor Jewels bewaib, 
At last they chang'd couatenanee, strangely, I’m sure ; 
For the Pearl blush'd for shame, and the Ruby turn’d pale— 
Indeed, ’twas too much for a Stone to endure. 


And I, who had ever a passion for Gems, 

From the Diamond’s star-smile to the Ruby's deep flame: 
And who envy K ngs on'y their bright diadems, 

Resolv’d to defend them from undeserv’d shame. 


What are Jewels but flowers that never decay, 
With a glow and a glory unfading as fair: 

And why should they not speak their minds, if they may, 
There are “ Sermons in Stones,” as ail sages declare. 


And a wild tongue of flame wags in some of them too, 
That would talk if you'd let it, so listen awhile— 

They've a world of rich meaning in every bright hue, 
And a ray of pure knowledge in each sunny smile. 


Then turn to the blossoms that never cecay, 

Let the learn’d flowers talk to themselves on their stems, 
Or prattle away with each other to-day— 

Come listen with me to the Language of Gems. 


The Diamond, emblem of Genius, would seem, 

In its glance, like the hghtning—wild, fitful, divine— 
Its point that can pierce like a meteor gleam, 

Its myriad colors, its shadow and shine. 


And now in that magic so dazzling and strange, 
Let it steal from Apollo but one sunny ray : 

It will beam back a thousand that deepen and change, 
Till you fancy a rainbow within it at play. 


Fair Truth’s azure eyes that were lighted in Heaven, 
Have brought to the Supphire their smile from above— 
And the rich glowing ray of the Ruby is given, 
To tell, as it blushes, of passionate love. 
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And weil in its lovely and tremulous flush, 


May Faney the emblem of Mudesty race 


While joy’s golden smile in the Topaz is glowing 


And Purity dwells in the delicate Pear!— 


The Opa , CACH Moment, new semviances show ig» 
May shine On the heart of Some changeable g 

S« rene as the Tur juoise, content, ever 
In her pure heart reflects Heaven's fairest hue brig 
’ D on ’ ’ 

While Beauty exulting in Youtl’s sunny charm, 


Beholds in the Beryl her image of | 


I'v the beaming Carbuncle, whose ray never dies, 
Tin rare gilt Of Shining in GalKness is given 
So Faith, with her fervent and shadowless eye 8, 


L yoks uy thro ro E irth’s n gnt-time of trouble to Heaven. 


There’s a Stone, the Asbestos, that, flung in the flame, 
Unsullied comes forth with a color more pure— 

’ 2 y . 

Thus, shall Virtue, the victim of sorrow and shame, 


Refin’d by the trial, forever endure. 


t J 


Resplendent in purple the Ame‘hyst sparkling 
On Pride’s flowing garmen s may haughiily glow : 


While Jet, the love-mourning Gem, shadow'd and darkling, 
And full of sad eloquence, whispers of wo. 


But thousands are beaming beneath the dark wave, 
As stars through the tempest-cloud trembling ty smile, 
Ox wasting their wealth in some desolate cave, 


And talking, perchance, like the rest, all the while. 


Then wreath of the blossoms that never decay, 
A Chaplet, dear maiden, that fair brow above— 
But within wear these prototypes, fairer than they, 


Faith, Hope, Truth, and Innocence, Modesty, Love. 


And while in each Jewel a lesson you'll see, 

While one smiles approval, another condemns, 
I’m sure you will listen, delighted with me, 

To a language so true as the Language of Gems. 


—_——>-— 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
In answer to the “ Language of Gems,” by Mrs. Osgood.—ny m. m. 
Unneepine the glitter of vain diadems, 
Untouch’d by the glare and the gairish array, 
Surrounding a monarch, the glory of zems 
No brightness nor warmth to my soul may convey. 


Cold, cold is the Janguage and harsh to mine ear, 
Hard, grating to me, are the words | must own ; 
No meaning, nor music, but more I forbear, 


For what could we ever expect from a stone ? 


- - 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


At most it is but one unvarving splendor, 
Far better confin’d to i's bed of dul! earth : 

No soul making soft, and no heart making tender, 
Bat dazzlii 


= tiem ale cot, £1 c Pe 
ig the eye, with false views of its worth. 


Where, where, were the gems of the earth all to view, 
Would you find the sweet oder and grace of a flower; 
Oh, take me from paths where, e’en diadews bestrew, 
To a fresh, and a fragrant, and rosy leat’d bower. 


The “ Pearl,” and the “ Ru/y,”’ oh, give not to me, 
While the Rose and the Myrt/e are fragrant and fair; 
They tell of dim earth, or the dark rolling sea, 


While the sweet Fluwers but breathe of the fresh balmy air. 


Oh, in love there is nothing so hard and so cold, 

Then, what were the emblems of “ Ruby” and “ Pearl ;’’ 
The soft Bride, the Orange Flower, best may behold, 

*T will best tell of love to the warm-hearted girl. 


There are “ Sermons in stones,” but the lessons are hard, 
Unimpressive themselves ; the impression they leave, 

Is so harsh and so grating, the bosum is scarv’d, 
More than teuder’d and touch’d, though to say it, I grieve 


For sure they are beautiful, glowing, and bright, 
Nor would I disparage, altho’ I'd speak true; 
They are all that is charming, I grant to the sight, 

And yet I am satisfied just with the view. 


Their language is fitful, and changeful, and new, 
It speaks not with spirit, nor warmth to the heart ; 
No, no, there’s no life, there is nothing that’s true, 
But a gleam and a glare it is all they impart. 


But a Flower, oh, a Flower, in its life and its youth, 
As it bends to the breeze, or unfolds to the sun; 

Now shedding rich odor—there’s spirit and truth, 
In this language of Flora, as here it doth run. 


The “ Diamond.” the “ Iris,’ affeeting all hues, 
Like “Genius,” yet not with its meteor gleam ; 
Now darting so wildly athwart us, we choose, 
To close first our eyes to so vivid a beam. 


But blending its beautiful ravs with the sky, 
Like the rainbow, commingling with glory above ; 
*Tis blest as the bow of bright promise on high, 
And hail'd us a pure emanation of love. 


The “Sapphire,” the Amaranth changeless and true, 
Unfading, undying, but “truth” it will prove ; 
And better than “ Ruby” the Aed Rose's hue 
Will tell to the bosom of “ passionate love.” 


The Marygold, “jealous,” will hint even more 
Than the “ Chrysolite’’ even had spoken out clear ; 
Than the “ Candor” of “ Crystal” acknowledg'd betore, 
Shall be told to the heart by the Dazsy’s first tear. 


The Hawthorne, far truer than “ Emerald’s” sheen, 

Shall tell of “ Hope’s” freshness, and fragrance, and life ; 
While clad in the mantle of Spring’s living green, 

With “ Hope's” bursting emblems each blossom is rife. 


The Valley's sweet Lily far better will be 
The emblem of “ Modesty,” spotless and pure, 
Than the clouded “ Cornelian” that all can but see, 
Of ite strength and its firmmess so certain and sure. 


Ome ee 
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Than “ Turquoise,” Hous 
teflecting the cali 
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More bright than the 


he rich Damask Rose in 
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ive ahd serene, 


ol heaven ; 
I's lresh ness is sec! 


in youth's beaut 


To the sou! of devotion, the Passion Flower says 


More, more of the Cross, and 
Than are reveal’d by the “ Car 


Tho’ illuming the night with « 


a halo of giory 


There's a flower—they call it th 
*Tis immortal as virtue, and | 
No sun ever seering, no blight « 


The sp itless, the fadeless “ Asbestos” of 


n Fl 


Tho’ Pride is disgraceful | 
Clematis can flaunt it 


wer or Stor 


its wonde rful story, 
buncle’s” blaze, 


e Life-everlasting— 
asting as truth ; 
ver biasting, 


yo ith. 


ie, 


oer “ Amethyst’s” head ; 
While the Willow will seem lie the 


* Jet” to bemoan 


The faults of the living, and weep for the dead. 


3ut, thousands are wasting their sweetness afar— 


No! no! 


"us to gladden some desolate strand, 


As, heaming in beauty, is yon distant star, 


Whose dim light to us, is a sun to sume land. 


Then wreathe of the Flowers, that are yours, wlule ye may, 


A chaplet whose emblems are Beauty and Truth; 


Their Beauty may pass, but the 


Like their odour preserv'd in 


ir Truth must still stay 
the strength of its youth. 


And while from each blossom a lesson you'll! hear, 


And while such a beautiful ni 
Oh, surely, like me, you'll rejoic 


iture Is ours-- 


e lo give ear 


To the wholesome and beautiful Language of Flowers. 


Columbia, South-Carolina. 


To the Editors of the Southern Ladies’ Book : 


GenTLemMen—The following is a copy of a | 


letter, recently received from the Hon. E. A. 
Nisbet, one of our Representatives in Con- 
gress, and a well-known friend of the cause of 
Female Education. 

It was written in answer to a request of 
mine, that he would favor me with his opinion 
of a small volume, bearing the title of “ Wo- 


MAN’s Mission.” In compliance with his pro- 


mise to contribute something for the pages of 
the Lapiges’ Boor, he desired that I would 
send to you acopy for publication. 

Trusting that his views of the Book refer. 
red to, may induce many of your readers, and 
patrons, to examine and profit by it, 

I remain, 
With sincere respect, 
ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

ee es 25:h, 1840. 


Washincton City, 12th March, 1840 
Rev. anD Dear Sir—Allow me to thank 
_you sincerely for calling my attention to the 


| delightful volume, “ Woman’s Misston.”— 
| You are so kind as to ask my opinion of it.— 
L will most cheerfully give you my views of 
ithe Book, feeling as | do, that they are no just 
| equivalent for the pleasure its perusal afforded 
I have rarely read any thing with more 


I 


am sure all will be gratified in its perusal, who 


| me, 
‘interest, and I will add, with more profit. 


| influence,) the strength and truthfulness of the 


appreciate good sense, good taste, and the ex« 
hibition of exemplary piety. 





The subject which it discusses, (Woman’s 


| views taken of that subject, the felicitous style 
in which they are presented, and the earnest 


bon siugle-minded piety which breathes thro” 


every page, commend it to all—and, particu. 


‘ 
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154 WOMAN'S MISSION, 


larly to the Female world. It is the produc 


tion, | believe, of a la ly. With a pure heart 
anda clear head, and with a Woman's tender. 
ness, she communes wit! al! her sex. It is 
Woman asserting the dignity, and enforcing 
the duties which belong to her position in so. 
ciety. It is genias, love and charity, wooing, 
by tae most coavincing arguments and the 
most persuasive eloquence, the Female mind 
to its high destiay, [ts “ Mission” is the 
moral regeneration of the world. ‘This is, in- 
deed, a high destiny claimed for the Female, 
and one might suspect, unequal to her powers ; 
but let no one sneer at the assumption of the 
authoress, until she is heard in its defence. | 
must confess that her position is sustained with 
a power alinost equal to demonstration, and, 
Nor let 


the sterner sex suppose that they are uniterest- 


therefore, sufficient for conviction. 


ed in the discussions of this unobtrusive volume, 
or that they will find in it nothing that will 
feed the appetite of the strong and healthful 
intellect. 
reasoning, and pure religion, they must adinire 
its ability, and approve its object ; and as thev 
do much need regeneration, in some particu- 
lars at least, they must admit themselves in- 
terested. 

Many of the truths stated in the work under 
review, I have often felt, and some of them, 
upon several occasions, have atternpted to il- 
lustrate. But 1 have ouly imagined, without 
being able to make perspicuous to others, some 
of the most potent and most agreeable “ influ- 
ences” of Woman. ‘This sensible experience 
of the truth is the logic of nature, much more 
demonstrative than that of the schools. With 
me, it has been rather a sentiment than a con- 
viction, that Mothers were to be the regener- 
ators of society : a kind of inspiration, strug- 
gling in vain for presentation, in an intelligible 
process of proof. But this authoress has de- 
veloped both the truth, and the form of its ac- 
tion. She is fortified impregnably by the re- 


sults of experience, by the consciousness of 


men, and by the obvious teachings of revela- 
tion, We can not analyze, inspect and fully 
comprehend the power of maternal love ;_ but 
we know it to be a sacred, inysterious and re- 
sistless thing. !t is one of the agencies which, 
under the guidance of christianity, shall relieve 


As they deligit in truth and sound 


* a 





the race, even in time, from many consequen, 
ces of the fall. 

mn ; . , * 1 . ' 
lhe duty assigned to Mo ners, is the for- 
mation of character —particularly mora/ char- 
‘acter. The mind and manners of the man 
may be derived from other sources ; but the 
lispositions of the heart, and the accomplish. 
ments of the spirit, are under the control, em- 
inently, and chiefly, of maternal influeuce— 
and, as a necessary inference, our happiness, 
both for time and eternity, is subject in no 
If this be 

rue, how elevated, responsible, and almost sub 
true, bow elevated, responsibie, and almost sub- 
| lime, is her ** Mission” ? 


small degree to the same power. 


She ministers in the 
| formation of society, to the wide, deep and du- 
rable destinies of Eternity. In this age of stir, 
of gregariousness, of rapid and easy intercom. 


munion, of diverse secial combinations, indi- 
| vidual character, with personal responsibilities, 
are merged in the multitude. We are prone 
|to forget, that as the items, so are the aggre- 
‘gates; that society is constituted of indi- 
viduals, and if the formation of personal char. 
acter be neglected, the whole mass wil] become 
depraved. 


It is the business of Woman, sitting at the 





foundations of social organization, to temper 
'the materials of which it is formed. She is 
How beau- 
tiful, in many parts of the world, are the fruits 
of her love and labor? Behold, how order 
reigns, and grace abounds, and charity and 
justice prevail. 


‘the mistress of social structure. 


Flow sweet is the fellowship 
of those circles, of which she is the centre ?1— 
How diffusive, and how attractive, in her be. 
nignity ? It goes forth in the ministry of joy ; 
it visits the heart of the sorrowful—attracting 
| uot by its strength, but by its moral loveliness. 
Christian Mothers lay the foundations of indi- 
vidual character ; and upon these rest the 
massive walls of all governmental fabrics. 
The agency of the Mother is exerted at a 
time when no other can be brought to bear 
upon the character—in its earliest period of 
| formation. She holds relatively to her child a 
place that no one but herself can fill. She 
wields a power which she can not delegate.— 
| Maternal duties can not be performed by 
proxy. 








If she neglects them, she is guilty of 
treason against nature. ‘To submit the char. 
| acter of her offspring to the tuition of nursery 
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catch the eye and arrest the mu 
unconscious iniuncy. Ne. ne ci 
hend the language of infuntine smiles, or tears. 
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are evgraved images of thougiit and f 
from which the ea: y iearner catches the | 
iments of character. Nature has imposed up- 
on ber a law, imperious, vet merciful in its ex. 
actions. She can not evade its f 
without vielence—and then she is cursed with 
a double penaity 5 a penalty Which reaches he 
in her own person, and in that of Ler unoffend. 
ing child, 

The passion which she feels for her o 
spriug Is disintereste l. She calculates not the 
value of her services. She looks for no re. 


rT * ‘ ] . e! 
waid. This isthe only iiiustration the human 


heart affords of the perfect benevolence of the 


Deity. Yet, her duties meet a reward. The 


execution of them is itself bliss, even though it 
involves sacrifice and suffering. The undu. 
lating, and quickly-fading smile of infancy, so 
soft and brilliant—the endearments of prat- 
tling childhood—the vigor of ripening youth— 
the gradual dawning of mind and virtue—the 
maturity of manhood, its lionors, its useful ness 
and renown—reward her. ‘That mother must 
indeed be blessed who beliolds society a debtor 
to the talents and virtues of a son, whom she 
has educated. 

The means by which her influence is exer- 
ted are, the natural affection of the parent, and 
her sense of religious obligation to her child. 
Both these are necessary agents in the forma- 
tion of character. The former is instinctive. 
the latter acquired. Perhaps I should be bet- 
ter understood, if I should say, that these are 
the incentives—the originating causes of a 
that assiduity and care, which are indispensa- 

le to the fulfilment of the duties of the rela- 
tion. And looking to the result, in the regen- 
eration of society, maternal leve, sanctified and 
enlarged, and directed by religion, may be wel! 
enough called a mean. The former stimu- 
lates to protection—to the physical conifort 


of the child. It watches over health with uni- 
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; y oth. 

s ' nat if in como ned 

with e of re Si hon, the agency 

yin ys esis ‘ And the reuson 

y mothers do not fen ta we SfA\ I ey can 

‘complish, is, that these 1 rs winch so de- 
chtfully harmoniz e not always united, 

It seer ot sufficiently well neted, 

the sexes ex on each other an influ. 

( { Wii re ¢ il spensable.— 

Ven are indebted ‘cording to our a thoress, 

las | eve, to the gentler sex for charac. 

ter and happiness; whilst « y derive from 

men their capability of forming the one and 


conferring the other. Men are what Women 
make them, and women are what men permit 
tuner tO ve. ‘The entire characier ol society 
is the resuil of the education bestowed upon 
mothers, and the re spect in which they are 
held by 1] isb inds, Fut ers an | Ss ms: whilst 
maternal tuition inspires tiat resp ct and com. 
mands the bestowal of that education. This 
is seen to be true, on every page of the social 
listory. The estimation in which the sex is 
held, is a fair criterion of the refinement of 
any age, or state. Where women are degra- 
ded, as in Tu key, men are brutes. Where 


ey are loved, honored and enlightened, as in 


, 


Europe and America, men are generous, brave 


rr ; . 
and yirluous. The converse Ot tis proposi- 


won tis aiso true in all its phases, This seems 
to be a round robin condition of things, in 
which there is no starting point. It would 
appear that society moved in a paradoxical 


circle: but in our happy country there wed 


be no d fficulty. W ithout inquiring now we 
ave attained to i, it is sufficient to say, that 
we have a starting point; a beginning for ac. 
tion, by which this recipre cal power may be 
mutually improved. That point, that salient 


section of the circle, is the fact, that both sexes 


know and admit the proposition above stated 


I 
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aE | 
tobetrue. This is a vantage ground that bar- 


barous, or semi-civilized, or uuchristian coun- 
tries, can not occupy. Starting, 


this conviction, and with all the advantages 


then, with 


which it gives, let both sexes unite in their res- 
pective spheres, in snch moral and intellectual 
education of females, as will best enable them 
to execute their heaven--assigned coimmission. 

It is the duty, and, therefore, the interest, of 
the Patriot, and Puilanthropist, to raise by all 
just means the coinmon appreciation of female 
influence ; to abandon, themseives, and there- 
by discard from the common mind, the idea. 
that women are inferior to men, and sustain 
to society relations Jess honorable, and less 
responsible, than what they assume for their 
own'sex. Men, whilst they doin fact occupy 
the governing position in society, should re- 
cognize in the other sex those influences which 
give inception and progress to their own ca- 
reer. Whilst we adinit readily the influence 
upon our destiny of other men, and of other 
times—of circuinstauces, of arts, science, poe- 
try and phylosophy—we are strangely loth to 
acknowledge practically the influence of our 
own mothers. ‘Tv them, with a subtle species 
of abstraction, we attribute much: but we 
should do more ;_ we should proclaim, with in- 
cessant iteration, the practical truth, that the 
mother only is mistress of the young heart, and 
the opening mind. Why not render honor 
where nature, generosity, gratitude and rea- 
son declare it to be due? Her love should be 
reciprocated, her refinement of nature, (sacred, 


as were of old the rites of Ceres,) should be | 
guarded from profanation, and her mind open. | 


ed and strengthened. 
The distinction which the writer of * Wo- 


man’s Mission” draws between autiority and | 


influence, is very happy. 


mands, propels and executes. Influence woos, | 


secondly, securing his welfare by the conser 
vative influences of beauty, love, consistency, 
simplicity. The distinction here adverted to, 
defies most happily the position of the sexes. 
| An intelligent female, looking at her sex in 
the light in which it is here presented, will find 
no fault with the allotments of Providence, but 
must see all thintgs well devised. She is less 
conspicuous, but on that account less exposed : 
she acquires in her sphere less eclat, but she 
realizes not the bitter truth—knows not the 
_cureless agony of disappointed ambition. Her 
| walk is amidst the retired places of life—where 
breathe the gentlest airs—where grow the fair- 
est flowers, and where ripen the choicest fruits. 
Her duties seem to be lowly, but in their dis- 
| charge she stoops to conquer ; she is victoress 
| over many of the illsof mortality. Men, when 
they would ask the councils of peace, visit the 
priestess of love, and her responses guide to 
happiness. She does not work the visible ma- 
chinery of social life, but she alone can touch 
the secret spring which causes its grand and 
harmonious operation. 
| Respectfully and sincerely 
| Your friend, 
| E. A. NISBET. 
| 
| 


>. 


“ A Srory told successfully, is likely to be told again 
_and to be followed up with others, till the performer 
becomes a story-teller by trade. Poets, painters, ora- 
_ tors, are currently made in the same way. The first 
attempt, in every kind of enterprise, is an adventure. 
Success, or the near hope of it leads to repetition. 
Habit ensues, and the character is stamped. Adepts, 
especially those of the first grade, 1n particular arts and 
sciences, are commonly fancied tu be bornsuch. Here 
is the provess of their birth. So long as just bounds of 
reason are kept, the process is a happy one. Unfortu- 
nately, those bounds are too often over-passed, and 
some ridiculous peculiarity or extravagance mistaken 


Authority com.-|) for high attainment.” 


“ Tue value of time cannot be estimated too highly. 


wins and leads. Men legislate, adjudicate and | It we let the proper inoment for doing our duty pass, 


ordain. They combine in clubs, regulate fash 


ion, institute government, command armies, 


we rarely retrieve the misfortune. Our busiest days are 
our happiest days, and are succeeded by our soundest 
-slumbers. We are sooner tired with amusement than 


and rule the external world ; whilst Woman, | with labor.” 


. . 1] — 
pursuing the quiet, even tenor of her way, | “Fate.—Misery is thine agent, and affliction is thy 


wielding an empire, within the empire of mas-. 
culine sway—controls the primury elements: 


of society, and gives form and beauty to the 
whole mass ; first, by casting the embryo man 


messenger; butas night is succeeded by day, and cold 
by warmth, so hath every evil a twin blessing.” 


|| “THE REALLY IcNorant.—He that does not know 
|, those things which are of use and necessary for him to 
_ know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know 


in the mould of honor, truth and piety—and, | besides.” 
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MOTIIER. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. FORNERDEN. 


—_— 


Fear'st the tempest’s ruthless wailing 
Long and loud the fearful blast; 
Nature trembles at its power, 


Clouds of darkness Heav'n o’ercast. 


See’st yon lofty elm-tree lifting 
High in air its tow’ring head ; 

Seeming to defy the lightning, 
With unusual anger red ? 


Mark’st the ivy plant perennial, 
Closely clinging to the elm ; 

Then around the waving branches 
Winding eft its fragile stem ? 


Cease to flash the lurid lightnings, 
Rolling thunders hush their roar ; 
Sull the ivy blooms, supported 
By the elm-tree as before. 


Thus, my Mother, fond affection 
All thine energies awoke : 


Hicher now, athwart the Tleavens 


Dark ana GarKker Zoot inrows, 
Hark! anon the thunder's bursting. 
Pea on pe il, shake earth and sky ' 
Cire ng sheets of flame are geanung, 
Dazzling, blinding to the eve! 
Swiltis hurled the bolt of Hye aven, 
Desolating far and near! 
, . ‘ ) 
Riven is that aged elm-tree. 
Seathed 1s ev'ry leaf and sere! 


Yet amid the withered branches, 
Robbed of all their native green, 

Lending them perpetual freshness, 
Sull the Vy-le if iS seen. 

Thus, when fancy's spel 
Hope is blighte 


I wi! cheer thee, O, my Mother, 


is broken, 


1, youth is fi wn, 


When thy heart is sad and Jone 


For thine orphan, love maternal : a 
- | When life's silver thread is sundered, 
Oft itself received the stroke. ae 
Then my muse a wreath shall weave, 

But again the cloudlet riseth, Oft retreshed by grateful tear-drops, 

Gath'ring fury as it grows; O’er my much loved mother’s grave. 

Forsyth, Georgia. 
a 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Of Hon. A. B. Longstreet, President of Emory College, before the Faculty and Students of 
that Institution, at its Commencement, February 10th, 1840. 


In taking the place which has been assigned 
to me in this Institution, I beg leave to reas- 
sure the Trustees that I still entertain the sen- 
timents that I expressed to them when I re- 
ceived the fiist notice of my appointment ; 
and that the time which has intervened, has 
rather consecrated than changed them. A 
few more words to them and their charge, and 
then, to the duties which they have devolved 
upon me. 


If in choosing the first officer of their infant | 


seminary, their aim was to place at its head, 
one whiose highest ambition is to be useful here 
and happy hereafter—whose text-book in mor- 
als is the Bible, and whose lessons in physics 
all begin and end with its Author—who can- 
not entertain a thought or seutiment adverse 
to the interest of Georgia, without violating 
that law of man’s nature which binds him to 
the soil of his birth—whose patriotism glows 
brightest and warmest on the spot where it 


was enkindled, and radiates thence to the 
whole circumference of the Union—who con- 
siders the guardianship of youth as the most 
important, honorable and sacred trust that can 
be confided to man in any country, but espe. 
cially in this; a ways delegated, and ever to 
be received under the implied understanding 
that its duties are to be discharged in strict 
subservience to those rules of parental govern. 
ment—if it was the aim of the Trustees to 
place such an one at the head of this Institu- 
tion—then in justice to them, however vain it 
may seem in myself. i venture to assert that 
they could not have made a better cho.ce. 
But if it was their design to place here, one 
who with my reverence for Holy Writ, com. 


| bines the best, or even extraordinary powers 


J 


for enforcing its precepts upon the hearts and 
understandings of mnen——who with my regard 
for the interests of Georgia, unites the best 
gifts for promoting these interests——who with 


-———" 
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ne 


my views of the nature aud duties of this office 
commands the erudition which is likely to giv: 
it lustre, or to insure the discharge of thos 
duties, in a manuer sutifactory even to the 
incumbent himself—-then, in justice to can 
dor, however humiliating it may be to myself. 
I am constrained to acknowledge, that thei: 
choice has been unfortunate: and of my sin 
cerity here, | would give unquestionable proof 
by immediately resigning my post, did I be- 
lieve that | had passed the age of improvement. 


or that [ am wanting in the industry and ca- 
It is true that 
while in the pursuits of the profession which [| 
have just renounced, I was not wholly inat- 
tentive to those sciences which it is the prov- 
ince of this Institution to dispense; but I ad. | 
dressed myself to them as an amateur, or as a | 


pacity necessary to insure it. 





penitent for misspent time in the golden hours | 
of my collegiate life, and not asa preceptor or | 


professor. Iftherefore | should be found at 
fault in any of them, I bespeak the indulgence 
of my directors, my colleagues, and my pupils, 


until time shall have been allowed me to re-. 


new and to improve my acquaintance with 
them. 

I have cause for self-congratulation at be- 
ing called by the Trustees to the high and hon- 
orable post which I occupy, and they have 
cause for self-congratulation, that they hold a 
post so high and honorable at their disposal ; 
but theirs is a ground of congratulation 
brought naturally in view from my position, 
upon which we all can meet, and where all 
who regard the interest and honor of the state 
will meet with us—it is, that this is but one of 
four kindred Institutions which have risen up 
in Georgia within a very few years past ; and 
almust all by private munificence alone. They 
argue well for the spirit of the age, and augur 
well for agestocome. They foretell that the 
day is not far distant, when we shall be no lon. 
ger under the necessity of importing our pre- 
ceptors, our engineers, geologists, our every 
thing, that demands proficiency in science. 
They foretell that the day is not far distant, 
when Georgia will contribute something to 
the vast stores of literature which is astonish. 
ing, enlightening and blessing the world. | 
confess that I have often felt my national pride 
stung by a comparison of the Old and New 
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vorlds im point of intellectual advancement. 
And when I reduce the comparrison to Eng- 
and, France, and Germany, on the one hand, 
ind the Southern states en the other, | have 
‘elt humbled undera sense of their vast supe- 


riority over us. True they have advantages, 


in their long established and well endowed 
Universities, their extensive libraries, their 
realy access to the relics of ancient literature 
and art, their hereditary fortunes, their dense 
population, and their constant intercourse with 
all parts of the world, which noust for centu- 
cries, ifnot forever, keep them a head of ds in 


many departments of science. 


‘some in which they lead us, where they derive 


But there are 


‘no aid from those auxiliaries; and others, 
wherein the advantage is on our side. We have 
no apology for the distance at which we are in 

the rear of them in the exact sciences, in 

Chemistry, Botany, Natural Histor, Geology, 

and in works of imagination and taste. Some 

of these depend upon principles accessible to 

all; and others, upon nothing more than close 

attention to. the great volume of nature that 

| lies open before us, If all that is grand, beau- 

|| tiful, picturesque, or curious in ‘that spacious 

volume, could have induced us to study it, the 

‘Southern States should have been among the 
'foremost in some of those sciences, aud Geor- 
_gia should have been abreast with the fore- 
‘most of the Southern States. But it is a la- 
mentable truth, that in the sixty years of her 
independence, she has not shed a gleam of 
light upon any one ofthem. There isa still 
'more lamentable truth in reserve, which it is 
= longer a virtue to conceal. It is, that 
| some or ver sons (if sons they may be called,) 
'\harbor a deadly hostility to all that savors of 
moral or mental improvement in the country. 
‘Our University, to which we are indebted for 
nearly all that is valuable in the council of the 
State, creditable on the Bench, or noble in en- 
terprise, they would have strangled at its birth, 
jand having failed of their purpose, they would 
now perish it by withholding from it its need- 
ful sustenance. . | speak not here of those who 
oppose appropriations to this Institution, be- 
cause like favors are not extended to allof a 
like character; though I cannot understand 
why that which is confessedly a State, Institu- 
tion, should be denied the assistance of the 
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State, upon such a ground—this is to.cripp) 

friend because other friends are crippled, But 
| speak of those who Oppose all culleges, upon 
the ground that they are useless. They can 
scarcely touch the household or farming uten. 
sil that is not directly or indirectly atrophy of 
science. They cannot know the boundaries 
or contents of their own lands, without it; an | 
yet they are ever exclaiming, “ What good has 
education ever done!” They will sweeh over 
a space of a hundred and fifty miles in a day, 
with the product of their whole year’s labor 
by their sides, vend it at the best market on) 
the seaboard, and return with its proceeds to | 
their homes in the sare time, and all the way 
exclaim, “What good has education ever 
done 
scudding down three hnndred mile’s length of 


1” They willsee their invaluable staple 
river, enter the ocean, shoot across the wide 
Atlantic, undergo a magic transformation, and 
return to them in beautiful and useful fabrics— 
all in the space of a few short months, and all 
with the exertion of little more physical power 
than a child could command ; and all the time 
will exclaim, “ What good has education ever 
done !” 


They will take the seven-penny cal- | 
endar from their fire-sides, read with pleasure | 
the date of the coming comet or eclipse, and | 
witness their return with delight: phenomena 
that a few centuries back filled the world with 
alarm and made piety ridiculous, and all the 
time they will exclaim, “ What good has edu- 
cation ever done!” 

To reason with such beings, is to abuse the 
high prerogative of reason—to crouch tothem, 
and fawn upon them, as we have been in the 


habit of doing, from fear of their wrath against || 


our beloved Institutions, is to inspire madness | 


with confidence, and place a sword in its hand || 
to destrey us. Ihave only to say to them,| 
(and there is neither irony nor satire in the re- |) 


mark,) if they verily believe that ignorance is _ 
a virtue, and intelligence a vice, they should | 
remove to the land of the Hottentots, or make! 
schools of their kitchens. ‘Their infatuation 
would be a matter of but little moment, were 
it not for its indirect effects upon the march of 
miid. But some of thes men have children. 
of splendid native endowments——endowments, | 
which with proper culture and under a proper | 
direction would make them lights of the world, || 
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ine price of their . iry, the gory of ther 
state, the boast of lbeir irenis, But the r 

ont is shrouded in thx ir tathers darkness: 


ind it is either never seen or seen only in oc- 
casional flashes of grog-shop wil, or in mis. 
erable prostitution in the sharper’s kennels. 
This aspect of the evil turns indignation into 
sadness. and contempt into grief. 

But whatever may have becn the influence of 
these champions of ignorance in time past, 
they are now harm'ess, except to their own 
progeny. A race of better spirits has risen 
up, Who perceive that ail that is dear to the 
Ciristian, the philanthropist, the patriot aad 
the statesman, is involved in the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the people. Accor. 
dingly we see them from their own resources 
erecting schools and colleges in all quarters of 
the state, and, what is equally gratifying, we 
see some of the most promising young men of 


the state, and the sons of some of the most dis- 


| tinguished men of the State, taking places in 


these Institutions as preceptors. I rejoice 
with joy unspeakable at this state of things, 
I rejoice that the gifted sons of the soil, begin 
to discover that there are other and more use- 
ful fields of labor for talents at this time, than 
the forum or senate house. I rejoice that I 
have lived to see the dawn, or rather the re- 
turn of that patriotism which looks to the per. 


manent good of the country, more than to the 


‘momentary triumph of a party-—which prefers 


the chaplet thata grateful posterity weaves 
around their benefactor’s shrine, to the bright. 
est garland that withers with the wearers 
cheek, and is burried in the wearers grave. In 
hoary old age, it is lovely; in youth’s vigor, 
and ambition’s noon-day, it is morally sub. 
lime. 

Ifthe people will but sustain these Institu. 
tions until they can sustain themselves, and 
the rising genius of the state, will shed their 
ight wpon them, I venture the prediction, 
that in Jess than twenty years hence, Georgia 


will be one of the most richly adorned of the 


whole sisterhood ofthe states. But if the gen- 


erosity which produced ther isto spend itself 


‘in one short gust, and they are to be left to 
wither away and die, far better that they had 


never been thought of. ‘They will be viewed 
not merely as sad memorials of the fickleness 
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of the age, but as , Fidiealous monuments 5 of the || 
knight-errantry of the age. Spectres will be 
conjured up from thelr deserted chambers, to 
alarm the patrons of science from the first 
movement in their sacred office ; Avarice wil! 
retreat behind their walls from the importuni- |) 
ties of benevolence, and Ignorance will point || 
to them in triumph, as veritable fulfilments of | 
her malignant prophecies. If there be not 
public spirit enough in the land to sustain 
them, I trust an overruling Providence will in- 
spire it—if the means be wanting, I trust that 
a beneficent Providence will grant them. 
Gentlemen of the Faculty : Could any thing 
quiet the anxiety, and remove the self-distrust 
which I feel in entering upon the duties of my 
appointment, it would be the close fellowship 
into which it brings me with you. We are 
no strangers to each other; our hearts were 
drawn together by the ties of acommon faith, 
long before we met in person, and they have 
been more closely united by repeated inter- 
course, and sacred, since they are now I flat- 
ter myself to be indissolubly cemented by feel- 
ings, views, pursuits and interests, which are 
in‘all respects identical. In such a fraternity, 
nothing is to be feared from preroga tive on 
the one hand, or disaffection onthe other. As | 
you have been tried and approved in your offi- 
ces, and I have not in mine—as you have the 
advantage of experience in instruction, and | 
have not, it becomes me to wait your views 
upon our common duties before 1 offer mine. 
As I have been placed headmost in this position 
you shall find me foremost in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities that may attach to a faithful dis. 
charge of those duties. 
Youug Gentlemen: If the concurring tes. 
timony of all whom I have heard speak of you 
from personal observation, is to be credited ; 
ho preceptor ever had better reason to be 
proud of his charge than I have. Your mor- 
ality, your industry, your stability, your cheer- 
ful submission to all the rules of the Institu- 


tion, are every where spoken of in terms of 


the highest praise. If I had been permitted to 
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‘it its + faves and trmrst RRR character, and 
each succeeding elass feels itself in a measure, 
the fiduciary of that character. Men usually 
regard a trust as more sacred than their own 
property ; and accordingly we sometimes see 
them prodigal of their own, and careful of an- 
‘others ; but we rarely see them squandering 
‘both at the sametime. ‘There is another prin- 


‘ciple of human nature which is turned to good 


‘account by good example. Those whe care 
but little at being thought vicious, are com- 
|monly extremely averse to being thought 


| 
| 
| 


In other 
words, vice hates unfriendly comparisons, 
‘more than it does its own deformity. Hence, 
'we seldom see it treading immediately upon 
the heels of virtue. It is only in’ times of tus 
mult and excitement, when public attention is 
distracted, that it ventures to take the seat 
which virtue has just vacated. It is easy too 
to heal a diseased member, when the whole 
body is sound, but almost impossible to heal 
the body that is diseased throughout. These 
considerations, with others which 1 have not 
time to suggest, made me extremely anxious 
that my first classes should be of the character 
‘which you so honorably bear. By your re- 
gard for your Alma Mater, your preceptors, 
your country, your parents, but most of all, 
yourselves, | conjure you to maintain it! We 
‘are upon a well-aimed expedient, young gen- 
'tlemen: the success or failure of which, will 
‘depend mainly upon yourselves. It is to unite 
| mental and manual labor, in indissoluble bonds, 
and to consecrate the union with the spotless 
‘robes of piety—to elevate manyal labor to its 
legitimate rank, by blending it with mental 
endowments which shall command for it re- 
'spect—to strengthen and invigorate the body, 
‘to endure the waste of mind in its most rest 
‘less pursuits—to raise up a race of men who 
‘shall be fitted for the Pulpit or the Plough, the 
Court or the Camp, the Senate or the Shop— 
who, like one of your Professors, shall be able 
‘to live, and to live reputably and usefully, on 
the banks of the Rhine or the banks of the 


‘more vicious than their companions. 


demand the surest guaranty of the success of ‘Alcovi—to form an American, or at least a 


our infant seminary, that 1 could have con- 


Georgian character, which shall combine all 





veived, I should have said, let my four first 
classes fulfil the description that has been giv- 


[thet i is useful and brilliant on the other side of 
the water, with all that is sacred and generous 





en of you. Thefirst classes of'a college gives ||on this. Such is our system of education 
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and such are its aims. Iam told that it h: 


is 
failed in other latitudes where it has been tried, 
and that it is now generally considered 
practicable, I rejoice that | am placed wl 


| desire to 
know why it is that a system whioh is so beau- 
tiful in theory, should be hbortive in practice. 
The defect cannot be in the system. 


I can daily mark its operation. 


the most subtle ingenuity to give a plausible 
reason, why the youth who turns the sod two 
hours to-day, may not turn the classic page 
four hours to-morrow. For more than three 
years of my pupilage, nearly all the fuel that 
was consumed upon my hearth, was cut from 
the woods by my room-mates and myself. and 
Nor 
were we chary of our stores; but * digna su- 
per foco large reponens.” We often followed 
four hours toil in this way, by five hours study 
on the same evening. 
the lot of a hundred and sixty more, among 
whom were a Gilmer, a McDuffie, nnda Le- 
gare; and these were successors in school, 


borne a fatiguing distance to our door. 


and for aught I know in toil, of a Crawford, | 


a Calhoun, a Cobb, and many other distin- 
guished sons of the South. It did not occur 
to us that the exercise of our limbs impaired 
the faculties of our minds. I repeat it, the 
fault cannot be in the system; it must be in 
parents, preceptors, or pupils ; and there can 
be no difficulty in giving it its proper location, 
if a very generally received opinion be true ; 
namely, “that the manual labor system will 
do very well for schools, but will not do for 
colleges.” If so, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that manual labor will not do for co!leges, be. 


, 
cause collegians will not do manual labor.—_ 


Schools and colleges are composed of precise- 
ly the same individuals, changed only in age 
and size. 
through the school, and not continue their on- 
ward course through college? There is but 
one answer to this question, and it is so dis- 
creditable to the youth of the country, that | 
know not whether I would give it, if it had any 


application to those whom I[ am addressing. | 


It is this: that the discipline of the first is ad- 
dressed to the physical, and of the last, to the 
moral sensibilities of the student; it suceceds 
in the one case because he must bear, and stay ; 


and fails in the other, because he wil! not bear, 
21 


I defy 


What was my lot was 
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igoes away. Can it he possible, that jost 
‘time when the student begins 


to s e true end and aim «fa | college du- 

ties lexercises—when his own e lightened 
repandinatainimill . le all diecinl 
sta o wig supercece ali CisciIphine 


—when verging upon man’s estate, he should 
assume the port and bearing of a man—when 
coming upon the confines of a busy world, he 
sees over al! its broad surface, industry rée- 
warded and indolence despised—can it be pos. 
sible that he will forfeit his high privileges, 
wound his parents, and abuse himself, rather 
than perform a short service of healthful, use. 
ful, instructive bodilvdabor! Such fatuity can 
be accounted for only upon the supposition, 
that one of the first conceptions of manhood in 
this country is, that it is disgraceful to labor. 
I know that this opinion is to be found in some 
older heads than are to be tound in ca'lege 
classes ; but from the birth of Cincinnatus to 
the death of Washington, I never heard of the 
truly wise republican who harbored it, even 
for a moment. No, young gentlemen, it is 
an-exotic !mported hither from the land where 
rank comes by chance, dignity by blood, and 
fortune by law. It may be harmless in its in- 
digenous soil; but here, it is the Upas; and 
by as much as we propagate it, by eo much 
do we spread moral and political death through 
the land. I stop not to give examples of its 
influence, though | hold many at command, 

deduced chiefly from our larger cities, where 
I turn not aside to trace it 


to its many disastrous consequences; but I 


it prevails most. 


ask, can any thing be more dangerously ab. 
surd than to disperse the father’s property st 
his death, avd then teach his children that it is 
disgraceful to labor? Consider the question 


, young gentlemen ; and when you are so do. 
Why can they pass creditably | 


ing, remember, that you are in a country 
whose besettiug sin is idolatry of wealth, and 
the youngest of you will perceive and admit 
|the soundness of my views upon the subject. 
'We believe, that for great achievements in the 
scientific world, the artisan and the scholar 
must meet, -nd often meet in the same per- 
son. Tie distinction which has been kept 
up between them, has retarded the march of 
mind for ceuturies. To the accidental union 
‘of them in Gulileo, are we indebted for nearly 
‘all that we know of the stupenduous worlds 
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He opened the way | 
} 


be fora 


that wheel around us. 
for a mighty Newton’s march, and 
host of fullowers, who have extended his re. 
searches, and improved his discoveries. [ad 
the first been wanting in mechanical skill, he 
and his brilliant successors might have died 


ly as infants 


' 


unknown, or have been kuown on 
iu the ficld where they figured as giants. 
But Galilio owed his fairest fume to a specta- 
cle-maker, and he his, to an observant boy. 
Had-the parents of that mechanic been too 
proud to bind him to a trade, or the parents 
of that boy been too proud to have placed him 
with a mechanic, we might now be beating | 
drums to frighten away an eclipse, or sacrifi- 
cing lecatombs to appease the wrath of a! 
comct. 
ed by Fulton’S hands? Are you more in-| 


debted to the author whom you study, than 


What were Fulton’s genius, unassist- | 


to the mechanic who makes easy his princi. | 
ples, and impresses them permanently upon | 
the memory, by sensible illustrations ? Are | 
you more indebted to the Geometrician, than | 
you are to the manufacturer of the theodolite | 
or compass, 
Godfrey—I say Godfrey, for he deserves, 
though Hadley has gained the credit of t—_ 
the quadrant 1s but a practical application of 
one of Euclid’s theorems ;_ but which has ben- | 
efitted the world most, the demonstrator of 
the one or the inventor of the other? And | 
what were all of them together without the. 
husbandman? In truth almost all that is 
grand or useful in the arts and sciences has | 
been from the accidental combination of learn. | 
ing with mechanical skill ; and when we con- | 
sider how often and how long they have been | 
divorced, by the senseless decrees of public | 
Opinion, we may safely conclude that even | 
now we know nothing in comparison with | 
what we would have known, had they always | 
been closely united, and equally respected. 
Away, then, with the worse than idle distinc. | 
tion between trades and professions! Let it) 
have no’ place in this country at least, until 
we learn to live without houses, clothing or 
food, | 

Do not suppose, young gentlemen, that | 
am taxing my ingenuity for arguments to re- 
concile you to a life of useless drudgery.— 
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The invaluable quadrant of 


country. 


doing injustice both to your teachers and yout 
parents. We are but their servants; they 
are our acquaintances, our friends, our breth- 
ren. They place you here with a full knowl. 
e!ce of the duties which you have to perform, 
aud in the expectation that you will be requi- 
red to perform them. We gain nothing by a 
faithful discharge of those Cuties on your part, 
but the satisfaction which arises from a con- 
sciousness of fidelity to our trust. If they re- 
sult in al] the advantages to you that we can 
antici 
that comes by reflection from your renown. 


ate, our reward will only be the gleam 


[t is impossible therefore, that we can desire, 
much less delight in your mortification or fa. 
tigue. The best heads in the land perceive, 
tliat to fulfil we must be an intelligent, moral, 
industrious people. The system of education 
adopted in this college, is directed to these 
three grand objects; and accordingly frony 
the time that our desciples enter the prepara- 
tory school, to the time when they take leave 
of the college halls, they must bear this text 
upon their philactories; Exercise OF HEAD, 
HEART AND HAND—ONE AND INSEPARABLE ! 
While they retain their ensign, we cherish and 
esteem them ; when they defy it, we bid them 
a final but sorrowing adieu. But ever re- 
member young gentlemen, that though your 
own interest is much more deeply involved in 
the discipline to which we subject vou than 
ours; even your interest is not its primary 
aim, but your country’s, In one man, already 
named, the virtues just alluded to, twice saved 
his country; and they may do no less in you. 
Nay, a voice from the Capitol, which is inces- 
santly ringing in mine ear, reminds me that in 
you they may perform far nobler services 
than they did in Cincinnatus—that they may 
not only save your country from her enemies ; 
but save your household friends from your 
If they do not this much, they may, 
and probably wil, retard the ruin of your 
country. But if even to this extent they prove 
unavailing—if the vices which overthrow the 
Republics of antiquity, assisted as they are 


| likely to be in your day, by the angry elements 


that are gathering around your sacred homes, 
s|.ould entirely overpower you—they will at 
least exhibit you in the closing scene of Amer- 


You cannot entertain such an idea without | ican glory and grandeur, in an aspect as sub. 
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lime as the eagle on the storm, that 1 


betore te b ef t | 4 } »? 


proud defiance 


resist, and strikes with rong w 


pest that hurries him : 

I have dwelt thus long and 1 enrm 
upon the distinctive feature of ¢ 
because I[ believe it to be a most important 
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feature; 
if you will, preserve it. In conclusien of t 
’ 


' . 
branch of my suvject, permit me to savy 


‘ 


| 
have reacned tne meridian 


if when you shall 
of life, any one of you, having a reputal 
standing in the community, shall complain oi 


the toil to which we new subject you. I ven- 


ture in the name of the Faculty to solicit him 
to write “ Tyran/,” upon their tombs; and 


. 


“ Tyrant of Tyrants,” on the tomb of your 


| 


Liiscripe 
i 


speaker—and let no man elface the 
tion. 
A few more remarks upon a subje 


‘t of dex p 


interest to yourselves and to me, and | will 
have done. The man lives not who more 


earnestly desires the success of the literary 


A 


institutions of the State than I do; but senso-| 


riousness itself will excuse now for having one 


favorite. I desire that I may rank with the 


It is 


with you to say whether my wish shall be 


first, if it may not be the first in rank. 


gratified or not; and you may make the de- 


cision before you will 


be made when you resolve unchangeably, that 


leave your seats. It 
you will not defame the institution by those 
youthful follies, which are vulgarly denomina- 


ted, ‘the tricks of College boys.” “College 
boys,” sounds to my ear like “veteran babes,” 
—the “tricks of College boys,” like the « fol- 
lies of profound wisdom.” College is not the 
place for boys ; nor are Collegians the char. 
acters for tricks—and yet it must be confessed 
that there are some in a!l Colleges, who fulfil 
this paradoxical description ; and so doing, 
they Spread moral pestilence among ther com. 
panions, interrupt the harmony that would 
naturally subsist between preceptor and pupil, 
and sully their own fame, perhaps forever. 
When they cannot find accessaries among 
their fellows, they obtrude their delinquencies 
upon the notice of their more sober and studi- 
ous Companions, and thus involve them in the 
painful, tantalizing alternative of becoming in- 
formers, or of being unjustly suspected. ‘This 
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cous tion ¢ s | deter every student 
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of ( » rules—or 
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Wi, : { | evougn ['o . n 

{ nN ( to 

~s r ‘ i imo 1s nd. 

And w JOSE Ss. which are 
i v ] t ( , Worst Conlsé- 
P Cc s j e cA ‘ ot ten, 


iS Darren ¢ | to ti yt etrator as 

ta Vv are annoy r1O i connected with him. 
S } Lhe VLEs icter Liat eve r disgraced 
College w not commit whe would but 
seMiousiy as himself ine que won beforehand, 
“what gratification do | premise myself from 
this perilous adventure?” I have seen a co- 
terie of College 1 s just returned from one 
of their midnight achievements—thev laughed 


and the arch-felon loudest of 
fan eye might have seen 
that his mirth was foreed, and theirs was hyp- 
ocrisy scarcely veiled. He was prodigal of 


his wit, and garrulous beyond measure, and 


his Companions gave him acold word or sick. 
y smile of approbation; but a child might 


have discovered that all this was but the strug- 


cle of the | ps with the counsels of the heart. 


* 
What resistiess sp 


| was upon them, that they 


nieasure of sin ! Per- 


i sin without the 


ie father of the arch. 


sat that moment t 


offender, after having trimmed again and again 
the mid-night lamp, in order to give his son 
a liber education, liad bowed himself in prayer, 


and with a devotion warmed by a father’s love, 


was imploring Heaven’s blessing upon his far 


distant son; while his bosom friend at his 
side embalmed the petition in her tears. 


Oh, had the arm of the Omnipotent whom 


they were address 


rer 
‘Fg 


just then drawn aside 
| 


: veil that hid that son from their eyes, how 


‘ would their devotion have been drowned 
’ 
Young 


gentiemen, let the foible of woich | have been 


in a shriek of horror and despair ! 


speaking, have no place in this Institution. 
Assume a moril dignity in keeping with your 
ie and your position. Let net those heads 


+ 


t fami 


$s who have gathered rotund this foune 


tain of science in order that their sons may 
cr 


enjoy its benefits—who offer sustenance to 
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your bodies while you are enriching your 
minds—w'0 will welcome you to their habi- 
tations as friends, and to a seat in their affec. 
tions as brethren, if you will permit them to 
do so—let them not lave reason to dread you 
as mautiders, or recoil from) you as vipers. 
Finally if you would be all that your parents, 
your preceptors, and your friends could de. 
sire—if you would honor yourseives, your 
country, and this [nstitution—regulate your 
conduet by the Code Divine. “That will lead 
you creditably through College, usher you 
reputally into the world, bear you triumph- 
antly through its collisions, and cheer the hour 
of your departure from it. That hour may 
be much nearer the present than you suppose. 
There is a ruthless Destroyer that ever besets 
the pathway of life. He sometimes steps be 
tween the cradle and the school, the school 
and the College, the College and the world. 


At some period of time all must meet him ; 


| 





arm. ‘Those whom he strikes fall, and are 


'fo.ever falling; or rise again and are forever 


He may therefore be the worst foe, 


rising. 


‘or the best friend of man; and he is the one 


‘or the other secording to the character against 


'which he raises his fatal shaft. 





and all who mect him fall before his unsparing | 


How import- 


‘ant is it then that all, both young and old, 


take hewd lest they be surprised in an unfor- 
tunate character. by this deadly foe! But 
potent and implacable as he is, he was once 
conquered ; and the Victor bequeathed the 
spoils of his victory to all the sons of Adam, 
upon the simple condition that they “take 
upon them his yoke which is easy, and his 
This done, and his 
rewards are for every wo, a balm for every 
wound in this life, and life, and joy, and peace 
eternal in the world to come. There may I 
be permitted to meet you, and in transport to 
exclaim, “here am I Lord, and the chiidren 
whom thou hast given me !” 


burdon which is light.” 


_—_-<P-- 


MY BRIDAL MORN. 


1 wore from slumbers soft and visions bright, 
The breath of morn came sweetly in, 

And play’d upon my youthful cheek so light 
As zephyr fans, the leaflet green— 

And with returning consciousness there came, 
Of hope and fear a mingled glow, 

Tha’ morn—oh, ever dear to me the name, 
Till tide of life forgets to flow. 


Beside a manly form, I stood that morn, 
Upon his arm I lean’d with maiden pride— 
He vow’'d to bless, to’ love, howe’er forlorn, 
Through life, e’en me, his chosen bride ! 
I left my home while tears bedew’d my cheek— 
He press’d me to his heart so t\rue— 
And through those tears, though tongue refits’d to speak, 
1 look’d, I stml'd, and trusted too. 


They tell me that the world was cold and stern, 
An icy void that chill’d the soul ; 

That gentle hearts, with faithful ‘ove that burn, 
Must wander on to ruins’ gual ; 

That she who centres all her hopes on one 
Like helmless bark upon the wave, 

On barren strand must strike, a wreck undone— 
The ocean of despair her grave! 


They said, deceitfu', fickle, false was man, 
And Woman's lot to feel it all! 

To hice from eyes that keen, would inward scan 
Her tenderness transform'd to gail ; 


To sigh o’er hopes, that once her bosom warm'd; 
To tremble at his word or frown ; 

And silent hear from lips that once so charm’d, 
The knell of peace forever flown! 


Tis strange, ’tis very strange indeed, to me, 
The world—I know not what they mean ; 

The earth can never fairer, brighter be, 
Nor virtue bend to vice, 1 ween— 

To me, my home and work, my books and flowers ; 
My merry girls and romping boys, 


| Our evening walk through wild and blooming bow’rs ; 


A world of bliss, no care destroys. 


And man? the charge is false as I could prove, 
’Tis J have wayward, childish been ; 

While he, though firm, with mild unchanging love, 
Hath daily won me o’er again— 

And press’d, with quiv’ring lip, this pallid brow, 
When healthful smiles had trembling fled, 


| With magic look recall'd the crimson glow, 


That else, had moulder’d with the dead. 


I am not very young—for half a score, 
ince then, hath flown, on Time's swift wing, 
And dreams, of youthful hope, return no more, 
Their gilding bright, but false to bring ; 


| And yet—to me, there comes no sad regret, 


His love, still treasur’d, as my pride, 
And never, never, can this heart forget 


That happy morn, I was his bride! ANNETTE. 
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THE IDEALIST, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE orTcasT.” 
“Poets shall be Prophets too.”"—Sgeitey 

THOSE who have carefully studied the sa. cian, and his imag nation ar fe vs were 
cred scriptures must be ready to acknowledyve those of a por t; but a remark e fealure ol 
that much of the poetic was blended with the | lus character was his love of sec!usio lle 
prophetic character. I's figurative languag: alweys seemed anxious to pass u erved, 
is a distinguishing mark of prophecy ; andthe || and until he entrusted the following reco ) 
voice of the oracle that admitted of a double 'my hands, he had made his own bosoim the 
interpretation, was, in that respect, similar to . prison-house of lis secret Llaving heard 


all other prophetic enuaciations. They have 


at once a liberal and a spiritual reading; a 


reading for the present, and a reading for the’! 


future, besides the sense in which they were 
understood at the time of their delivery. The 
noble images—the metaphors—the beautiful 
allusions and descriptions with which the 
prophets abound, prove that they were men 
of lofty imagination ; and the divine light in 


its passage to earth, seems to have taken the 


hues of the minds that were the medium of its 


transmiesion ; and thus the revelation of God 
is clothed in the sublimest language of man. 
Tiere are some who believe that the stream 
of prophecy has flowed unbroken from the be. 
ginning of time. It is certain that every age 
and nation has possessed men who have pro- 
fessed to have been endowed with insight to 
futurity ; many of them, doubtless, were im- 
postors, and some were themselves deceived. 
Tv those who belive and those who discredit 
their pretensions, the foilowing autobigraphy 
will be interesting. 


It was written by a man who, if mistaken, | 


was sincere. He may have been the victiin 
of a diseased imagination, but he was not a 


wilful impostor, He was courteous and gen. 


tle in manners, and sincere and single-hearted, | 


and if he was the victim of morbid feelings. 
they were confined to his own bosom, for the r 
effect was never apparent in society. 
long and intimately acquainted with him. 


His countenance certainly bore the marks of 


deep thought, and I have often felt that there 
was something iuscrutable in it, which the 
physiognomist would have been unable either 
tu define or interpret. He was an excellest 
reasouer—an acute and well-read metapliysi- 





* From the “ Metropolitan Magazine.” 
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Peers, eee 


=e 


I was‘) 


mach of the wonders wroug!t by t Bur D- 
tian mavicians, and hoping, t at in the Ka {, 
where the spirit of prophecy h nade its 
most wonderful manifestat ubds, be sould meet 
with some vestiges of it, he determined to visit 
that part of the vliobe, and o ins ire 
left the fo lowing brief listo ym my is8e3- 
sion, G. N,. 

| “C'est la melancholic et la mysterie.”"—Virxxet 


The 


duce pictures in Wien the Denuties Of nature 


urt of the peaniite re iables inn to pro- 


pare equal ed, aud sonetimes surpassed ; the 
poet may «reate scenes of hap iness brighter 


than reality atfurds ; but veitner the one nor 


ithe other, can picture nature to th: life, in her 
sordid and buser scenes. Let the beggar be 


portrayed in his rags, and you will fiud that 
the dilapidated and worn attire bas a fresanese 
and brigituess of colour, far different from 


and 


inaginative 


‘the dingy and dusty hue of the origin il: 


ull the 


the Case Is similar 
Q, 


a 


with 
‘ ~~ nt : . ‘ ng and be f y 
arts ¢ ichis the exating and beautilying 


| power of ideality. 


Seen through this lens of 


the iutellect, the terrible attracts wile it awes 


juires sub. 


imty, and even sorrow may be invested with 


—beauty is exhulied—grandeur act 


acharin. ‘The province of imagination is to 


elevate ; to reflect pictures, but refined and 
‘exhalted pictures, of all around her: and it is 
‘through this peculiar property ihat we sym. 


pathise with the woes, and even with the pe 


Se 


is ich) “us wesw iid 


sons of uleal heing ,, 
sions of 1 lea! Ue ings, t 10 ig 


lin Ped nat . 
of 


and 1 


shrink froin in actual life. on pa 


for hope, and even the pictures memory 


bear the touches of ber hand: jus, In 


re‘ rospection, we ratuer symopalibe Witu 


La 


surrow we feel tle pain of the burning—in its 


our 


past emotions tuan feel them again. real 


| 


\ ideal reficctions we see but the light of the 
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flame! When the storm has passed: over us, || silent observer, and had treasured up a multi- 
we can tarn, and, beholdjng it in the distance,, tude of singular observations and thoughts, 
almire its grandeur. Nay, viewing what we and thus, with a habit of comparing one thing 
have undergone, we feel strengthened to meet, with another, of deducing principles from 
the future ; and thus retrospection, in which facts, and stringing, as it were, various facts 
we al! love to indulge, though rarely cheerful, on one thread of principle, | had nursed and 
is improving. We behold how our bearts and tutored the thought within me; and long 
budded and blossomed in the sunshine of hap-| ere I could claim a man’s position and impor-. 
piness ; how adversity tried and strengthened) tance on the stage of life, although I had gain- 
our stronger feelings. ‘The clouds that dark- ed so little from books, | felt that 1 was more. 
en the mind, often bring the showers that) than equal withthose to whom years gave the 
awaken its fertility; the lightnings that flash precedence. ‘Thus passed my youth, with its, 
across its heaven, lighten up and reveal its loves, sorrows, and hopes, each, for the mo- 
grandeur; the thunders that peal within it, ment, absorbing and important as the heavier 
awaken the echves of its depths! Iwish, my) cares of manhood. You will see how con- 
friend, to entrust to you a short history of my | stantly L have been the prey of morbid reflec- 
own life, and an account of the extraordinary tion. 1 condemn it. _ Imagination and re- 
phenomenon that has made it so wonderful to, flections are magicians who, if properly ruled, 
myself; and, if you consider me under delu- are as mig!ity slaves who work to elevate and 
sion, look charitably on my feelings. adoin our existence; but, if we suffer our- 
As long as I can remember, one of the most’ selves to be ruled by them, they become op- 
prominent features of ny character has been pressive and debasing tyrants. 
a love, a passion for reflection. ‘This led me | now opened the intellectual treasures of 
to sink deep into my own thoughts, to watch my race, and revelled and exulted in their 
the workings of my own mind, and seek to greatness and glory. The secret bosom of: 
analyse the mysteries of my own nature; and) society was opened to me; the chain of 
from it I think that | acquired the power of thought that, like the operations of one. wind, 
deciphering the minds of others, and of enter- | has continued unbroken from the creation of 
ing into their natures. I knew no fixed rules’) man. As, in the common intercourse of so- 
of physiognomy, but felt instinctive in me a | ciety, we know but little of the internal nature 
power of interpreting feature ; and often have of those with whom we are must intimate, so. 
I felt, as my eyes were fixed on the counte-| | found that be who knows mankind but as 
nances of others, that not only their charac- they appear in their actions,-—he who has nev-. 
ters, but even their thoughts, and sometimes er opened this repository of their thoughts, 
the events of their lives, were open before me. | their literature, which may be called the memo. 
This might have been fancy, and when first 1) ry of the race, must form an erroneous esti- 
found my mind taking this turn, I believed it maton of them. He sees society in its vice, 
to be so; but it was strange—was it not and degradation, but he knows not the mighty 
strange ?—that often a more intimate acquaint-| thouglits it carries in its bosom—the germs of 
ance with such individuals has proved these its future regeneration, And itis worthy of 
involuntary guesses to have been correct? | remark, that men do not hesitate to give ut- 
In youth | was debarred the privilege of an: terance to thoughts and feelings, when ad- 
acquaintance with the beautiful creations of dressing mankind in general, although they 
intellect ; but 1 am convinced that the love of would conceal them from their most intimate 
the great and beautiful was ever strong within | friends. And he who speaks sincerely and. 
me. My mind mirrored the poetry of nature, unaffectedly, may do so without fear of deri- 
ere instruction had taught me how to fix and _ sion, for there is no one whose nature is so di- 
preserve the shadows; and I knew not that verse from all others, that his thoughts can 
what was passing silently within me was akin | find no echo in the minds around him. 


to all that is most great and glorious in our, Now was my time for study. TI entered 


nature. In youth I was an accurate though | inte the mind of the poet, the philosopher, the 
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orator, the statesman; | con 
prehenuded their Gitlerence:. | 
minds wit mine, | weigueud mm, i a inst 


my fellows, and found the balance in my 


vour. Imagination was mine—renason wa 
mine—my thoughts would burst almost 

] > . ~ ; ; . > , 
voluntarily into words, aud LT telt that | co 
wield and control men by policy and persua- 


sion. This was a giorious period—w 
proud career | saw then before me! 
forward into life like a young warrior on ¢ 
eve of batte, who exults in the consciousn 
of his powers before they are tried in the con 
flict. 


be ready to inquire why, if such were n 


mu WwW 


I perceive that on reading this \ 
powers, I make no greater figure in the wo 

I had courage and perseverance, and in thi 
actual essay difficulties vanished b fore me: 
but the telescope whose powers enabled me to 
penetrate the distance, also showed me it 
barrenness. I reflected on all things, and as 
each of the objects that usually at 
desires passed under my examination, its 
nothingness became apparent to me. I con- 
trasted the tomb of the mighty with the grave 
of the humble dead; “they are equal here,” 


I exclaimed ; “the dead heeded not the ap- 
plause of the living : 


= © 


to benefit others we must 


ts . . 
sa¢rifice sell, and how many, from errors in 


judgment, have sacrificed themselves, and 


drawn others into the vortex of their ruin, to 
the injury of the world they wished to benefit. 
These were the crude fruits of a 
philosophy : they waite | not the wind of adver. 
sity to fell them, but fe!! blighted of themselves. 
I have looked up to the stars, and sighed to 
think that they should still beam in their beau- 
ty when | should no longer behold them ; now 
I rejoice that they will exist for other minds 
to behold and delight in when I am at peace. 
Reflection is a microscopic power, by which 
we can pierce into the real nature of things. 
We penetrate beyond their mere outward ¢ - 
pearance ; but in that external their beauty 
exists. Life. as | advanced, losi its charms: 
whilst I gazed on the form of beauty, my 
mind would remind me tiat | beheld but a 
fleshy integument covering unsightly veins 
and tendous beneath. 
spirit actuated me. 


lo all things t we sane 
I examined’scrupulous! y 


ito the motives and characters of my friends. 
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fits of abstraction. So involuntarily and sud- 


denly do they come upon me, that my mind | 


is totally lost to all around me, and, ere | am 
aware of it, my thoughts are pursuing a track 


far, far away from the scenes in which I may | 


be. {cancompare itto nothing but the doub- 
le life of the somnambulist, and | believe it may 
be traced to the same causes. Often, in such 
states, wonderful truths have been mace known 
to me, and I have afterwards happened in my 
presence. I then 
impressions had crossed my brain before, and 
it must have been either in my dreams or in 
these fits of abstraction that | had beheld them. 

Karly in my twenty-second year I paid a 
casual visit to an old friend; he was from 
home, but his wife received me. OF all fe- 


remembered that similar 


male charms the purest is virtue—there is a) 


holiness it imparts to the most brilliant fea- 
tures, unsatisfied by which they lose their pu- 
rest attraction. But here was a woman—so 
beauteous—so feminine—with a countenauce 
beaming so full of the virtuous spirit within, | 
could have worshipped womau in her lovely 
representative betore me. I felt for her a 
feeling more akin to homage than love; she 
wanied the intellect, the strong mind, tue seli- 
dependence, that was uecessary to uwakeu 
that passion in me. But so beautiful and im- 
persouation of the lovely moral, of which wo- 
man is the earthly representative, | had never 
before beheld. Sbe presented her two chil- 
dren to ine, two boys and the mother’s pride 
rose in her eyes as the beautiful little fellows 
came forward to meet me with all the confi. 
dence and familiarity of fearless childhood, 
But, before [ spoke to them, I saw therm shrink 
back to the side of their mother; my eye had 
fullea upon them, and its glance had chilled 
their feelings towards me. Why was this? 
women and children are instinctively physio- 
gnomists. What vice had I indulged in, or 
what crime had | committed, to stamp my 
features with characters so legible and repul- 
sive? What to me, in that moment, were the 
giftson which I prided myself? 1 could not 
gain the confidence of an artless child. Ms 
mind, pursuing this train of reflection, divergs 
ed into one of my accustomed fits of abstrac- 
tion, and a moment, forgetting all around me, 
I was reaaoning on the equity of Heaven’s dis- 
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| pansations, and on the various equivalents with 
which the Creator recompenses his creatures 
fier the endowments of which he deprives them. 
Suddenly my mind quitted the theme !—the 
most heautiiul of the two boys was before n e— 
[saw his cheek was thin; a dark red spot 
was upon it—he was dying—he was dead ! 

I lefi deeply impressed with the vision, | 
‘mention it to some of my friencs, and, as | ex- 
pected, it was received with ridicule, and clas- 
sed with the thousand vagaries for which I had 
become notorious. But, about two months 
afterwards, | met my friend, and inquired for 
‘his wife and children—the eldest was dead. 
Was this the mere working of a decayed in- 
tellect? Was it the suggestion of excited 
‘imagination and morbid vanity, or was it a 
mere accidental coincidence? Had the phe- 
} nomenon occured but once, | should have at- 
‘tributed it to one of these causes, accident or 
‘derangement; but in otver instances similar 





visions have crossed my mind, and they have 
‘always been fulfilled. While the cheeks of 
beauty beamed in the glow and freshness of 
'|bealth, | have seen it in decay—the man yet 
|stroug in mind and body, I tiave seen weak. 
leued in frame, and with an idiot’s imbecility 
| l once stood with a 





‘approaching the grave. 
\tuotber and her son—that son was the image 
of his departed father, and his mother’s heart 
Palen to him. 
virtues 5 lie was her lust hupe, her sole depen- 
dence, the last prop of her steps. But while 
she yet spoke of him, 1 beheld him, not as he 
‘then stuod, a fiew yards from me, but his fair 
hair was clodded with blood—his countenance 
was distorted——a huge and unsiglitly wound 
was it his breast—the life-blood was bubbling 
trom his lips—-he was dying! In ashort time 
the vision was realized ; the youth died by his 
own hand, and soon the unlortunate mother 
was no more. This wassad—most sad ; but 
what follows was worse. In my boyhood J 
nad loved ardeutly, and perhaps with a passion 
beyond my years; but since | had arrived at 
manliood, | had met no object to awaken it. I 
knew that no woman without beauty would 
iong have maintained influence over ne ; while, 
on the other band, to beauty alone I should 
nave soon become indifferent. ‘There is noth- 
ing more calculated to make men reckless in 








Sue spoke to my ear of his. 
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THE 
conduct, and to fill them with ess to tin 
world, than the conviction that they have 1 
friend in it—that them are « f S 
disregarded by their fellows; and if they 

not allied by affection to t em, ti O es 
will soon be those of an oppo racter. | 
have known what it isto jook round on th 
world, and to feel, wiile enc NIN PASsE 

fellows, that. there existcd not one world’s 
thousand, who cared a thought for my wi 


fare; and yet, at the same time, I kuew that 
mankind, a 


my heart bled for the woes of 


overflowed with feelings of bevevolence towards 


thein. 1 felt that my features belied by d 
position, and, in my bitterest moment, 
sometimes almost wishep that my heart bad 
been such as they proclaimed it, that] 
have returned hatred for the world’s dislike. 
Bat one who could discovered and unde:stand 
My friend, 


my friend, could you know what I feel as | 


my true nature was found at last. 


write, how this unburying the past, like re- 
crossing the troubled waters, afflicts me now, 
thea you might imagine what | feel at the time 
on the actual occurrence of the things I relate. 

I had found the being I had so long looked 
for—one who could share my pleasures, aud 
pardon and bear with my weakness—one who 
felt with me the glory, the grandeur, the love, 


the beauty of the things iv which I deligited—— | 


one who in herself vo. npeusated fo: all the in- 
For her 
sake I could huve 1e-entered the field of am- 
bition, 


juries the world had cast upon me. 


I loved her in the full strength of my 
nature——my thoughts collected from the world 
around me, and concentrated in ler, my ima- 
gination hallowed but her. Her mind, heart, 
and beauty were mine ! 


ers of my mind before her—-she knew the 


I developed the pow- 


countenance of my spirit—siie loved me for 
the greatness of my soul. Que evening she 
stood beside me; my mind was opened by the 
beauties of nature which were spread around 
me, and passiouvate thoughts flowed from me. 
Never was she so dear as at that moment. 
We spoke of happiness to come, when, in a 
moment, my thoughts were far distant from 
me; | saw her before me in a vision——blood 
was on her lips—-she was pule-—and soon she 


was dead! “ What have you been thinking 


} 
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fie ction. “IT spoke to you, and you 
W e—Vou looked at me, but 

reyes were fixed, and their expressiou was 

| evaded the ¢ iestion=—-I knew Liat 

her fate was seaed——that the prestige was to- 
e. How | passed that night !--From 

short siumbers, woerein the visious was re- 
peated, Ll awoke to struggle and conteud with 
lvars, with presentments that | knew were cer- 


tuin Of accomplishme it !——to heap curse on 
ny Cesuiny=—to rave—to plead with our Great 
Ere 


a month the prediction was accomplished, and 


. ’ . 
Maker—to pray—-to pray, but in vain, 


Iwas again alone. But let me escape from 
the harrowing p cture—I dure not return to 
O! 


sorrow makes misanthropes—the best hearts 


it-—lever Was musery greater than mine, 


feel the keenest, and are broken first! Deeper 
and deeper grew the shades of melacholy on 
my countenance; sadder grew my thoughts, 
aud more pawful my feelings. | felt as ifthe 
hand of my Maker was upon me to curse me ; 
but why, I knew not, 

From this ume, my visions grew more fre- 
quent and more distinct, but they were always 
fulfilled. 1] felt as it my glance had something 
Let no one as- 
pir. to the knowledge of futur.ty ; ut can only 


le a blessing to those whom it cann t affect. 


fatal to blast wherever it fell. 


I have looked on beauty in her hour of triumph, 
aud whilst all hearts yielded to her power, and 
all eyes paid her devotion. 1 have known that, 
ere a few short months could pass, the form 
they admired would be dust; that the lovely, 
couscious, animated being before me would be 
senseless and cold. In the crowd | have sin- 
gled out the man of vigorous strength and 
health, and have known that, of all the number 
around me, he woull be first to fall. I have 
Isat by the hearth of friends, and families uni- 
ted by the electrical bond of love, and whilst 
they were happy before me, | have seen the 
_ rents that would soon be made in their circle ; 
in the smiling and happy beings before me, I 
have seen the victims of death. While enjoy. 
‘ing their converse and society, Lhave known 
that my own, my loved, my personal friends 
would be soon snatched from me, and have 
'suffered the agony of a long, protracted. pain- 
ful separation, fecling that they were beings 


of,” she exclaimed, as her voice recalled me | torn from me, even before disease, the shadow 
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of death falling on them, had proclaimed the 
conqueror’s approach, Others suffer but one | 
seprration from their frieuds—mine died in | 
every thought of them! 

To imagine the misery of such a fate is im- 
possible. In the hope of escaping the pain of | 
such occurrences, | fled into solitude, but there 
I was only delivered more entirely to my 
thoughts. I then rushed into society--I en- 
deavored to tame down my peculiarities of dis- 
position and conduct ; and to interest myself 
in the frivolities of public society, and to es. | 
cape from reflection in the ingnities called 
amusement. For a time I succeeded, but my 
natural disposition soon regained the ascend- 
ancy. My knowledge and powers of conver- 
sation caused my society to be courted, and, 
when I spoke, men listened with attention ; 
but my wit would often degenerate to irony. 
I found that there was in my manner that 
which gave to my jests the air of serious sa. 
tire. 1 often unconsciously wounded, when } 
had only sought to amuse. My acquaintance, 
at this period, was large, my intimates were 
few ; but you, my friend, were of their num. 
ber, and you can witness if what foes I had 
were of my own seeking. Yes, often have 





those who shrank frem me at first, learned to 


E BURNING SHIP. 





love me afterwards; and few, when they heard 
me speak, could easily believe that the gentle 
voice and unassuming manner in whieh I con. 
versed, were those of a man whom they had 
been accustomed to behold with aversion, if 
not with awe. The openings of futurity have 

now become less frequent, and less regarded ; 

age has grown npon me, and time accustom- 

ed me to my lot. My power of entering and 

exploring character has become more and 

more mature. Vice can wear no mask be- 

fore me—it is mine to behold the face of death 
beneath the features of beauty—but my supe. 
riority to common mortals has made me un. 
happy. I shall soon have left this land behind 
me. In the countries to which I am about to 
travel, | may perhaps meet with some who 
share this extraordinary faculty with me; and 
[ hope to find there that seclusion for which § 
feel an earnest and irresistible longing. Re- 
member, my friend, to whom I shail commit 
this record of my life, that however strange its 
contents may be, however unexplainable, how. 
ever wonderful, it is true; and let those who 
sigh for a knowledge of futurity, read it, and 
acknowledge that God, in the arrangements 
he has made for mankind, has shown that Ha 
jis wiser than they are. 











THE BURNING SHIP. 


The storm had passed. yet in the far-off South, 
Its dying thunders muttered fearful tones, 
Like sound of distant waters, and there came 
The shrill keen whist'e of the flying wind, 
As if Eolus battled with the waves 
Of Neptune's stormy main. Above the scene, 
In firm embankment, lay the leaden clouds, 
And the fierce lightning’s gleam anon burst forth 
In fearful hissings o’er the trembling deep, 
Like flash of musquetry from foried walls. 
The wild seagull flew swift and heedless by, 
As if affrighted at the direfui sounds 
Which yet rolled fiercely o’er the raging main ; 
And here and there the stormy petrel played 
Amid the roaring elements, with joy, 
Like some fierce spirits of our race, 
Who love to revel in dread scenes of strife 
On carnage-fields, where daring jeopardy 
And danger grim, in fierce communion meet— 
The waves, from long comniotion, ran high, 
Though scarce a summer's breeze played o’er the deep, 
Yet each successive surge weakened their strength, 
Like the last struggles of a dying man, 
As life fast wanes away. 


| Now from the mast, 
High towering o’er old ocean’s surgy tide, 
The mariner looked forth, as erst the sun 
(Sank to his rest, behind the distant storm. 

_Just whore the sky and ocean seemed to meet, 
| Was seen a lurid spark of light. It shed 

No lustrous beams on the dark waste around, 
But like an early risen star, shone out 

In mildest radience o’er the troubled scene. 
And then, there came wild booming o’er the wave 
From that lone light, the sound of signal gun. 
It spoke the language of distress in tones 

Of thrilling eloquence, as rolling on, 

In distant echo, o’er the angry sea, 

Like the wild spirit of the dying storm. 

All hands are quick on deck, and to their task. 
|The fastened sails are loosened to the winds ; 
The shout of mariners rises on the blast, 

And o'er the watery waste the noble ship 
Flies like a summer cloud. 


Now dismal night,, 
Imperial queen of darkness sits in state, 





| And spreads her gloomy shadows o’er the deep. 
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TH BURNING SH 
Yet far away, that lonely speck of ight 
Stil burns with fast increasing flame, and st 
Tne flying ship courses her s; g way 
Before the wind, nering th: 
Where now a stately vesse! wrapped in fir 
Appears in view, driving with fury on, 
Over the stormy wasie. And still there comes 
The awful pealings of the signal gun, 
Like the sad howlings of Titanian wo. 
The tempest, too, re: urning, speeds them on— 
The fiery vessel sweeps the ambient main, 
With helm all broken, and with sails uafurled. 
And far before, the fast pursuing ship 
Rushes unfettered un, as thouge she fled 
From some malignant foe. So flies the dove, 
On wearied wing, far through the ether waves, 


From the fierce bird of prey. 


Lo, on the deck, 
Is seen a crowd of trembling mariners, 
With outstretched hands, crying aloud for help. 
Some fall upon their knees, and in wild strains 
Of piteous penitence, pour on the winds 
The wailings of despair—or wrapped in flames, 
Send up the hideous yells of misery, 
Like ruined ghosts on the Tartarian gulf— 
Then plunge the laving flood to quench the fire, 
And put an end at once to all their wo. 
Still onward flies the ship before the storm, 
A burning spectre, lighting up their way 


qua ——— 
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| Awaiting his sad fate. All else have gone, 
And the wild tempest chants their funeral airge. 
A moment passes, a 1 sudden flash 


| OF lurid flame bursts from the magazine— 


\ loud and startling peal shakes the vast deep, 


Like the fierce thunders of the upper skies. 


on oe , . 

I'he Vessei: wheels aiott wilh eddving tames— 
e re 

A dying groan is heard—an awful plunge— 


A whirlpool rush of waters—but no more— 

Save the unceasing beatings of the surge 

Upon the dark expanse around, where Night, 

With gloomy brow, now spreads her thickest shades. 
E. M. PF. 


- 


“* Art is long. and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Suil, like muffled drums are beating, 

Funeral marches to the grave.” —LoneFrLiLow. 


How potent are the sounds of Music to 
the sensitive ear! every chord has an answer- 
ing echo upon the nerve, that tender vibra- 
With an 
imagination to bound away with its tones, 
and range at large in fancy’s wild fields, | 
frequently picture to myself when all other, 


ting organ of every symphony. 


agents of the senses are closed, and sound 
and fancy revel together in strange fantastic 
capers, the scenes and incidents of life, or 
storied recollections, or reminicences of ear- 
ly historical readings. It is like a stage for 
the ear only, but it brings to the mind many 
of the pageants of life—the sound of the 


drum, and the battle strife—the shrill trump- 


et voice, and the tramping of the war horse, | 


** who smelleth the battle afar off,” and then 


their rolling thunder, the marshal note of 
the batile array—a wail and a groan, the) 
_ strife and clangor of arms—the shout—the 
atmosphere quivers with its burden —the cry 
is victory—a myriad voices utter in full vol- 


‘man’s folly and wickedness? 


seems travelling down from the empyrean. 
And again the lamentation and the groan 
mingle with the piercing fife and echoing 
And then 
er : 
a change comes over the spirit of fancy’s 


blast of the trumpet of victory. 


dream, a cooling breath passes along, and 


anon, a shower—do the heavens weep at 


I know not; 
but there is a music soothing to the soul in 
that soft pattering rain, and refreshing is the 
dewy breath of the atmosphere—a rich qui- 
et, laden with all the treasures that can be 
crowded into a moment—and the angry pas- 
sions are lulled by the wing of the zephyr— 
and soon a passing cloud covers the ground, 
and sleep closes the portals of sight, and 


night, sable goddess, is seated on her ebon 
the deep mouthed cannon belching forth) 


throne a far off muttering comes beam. 





ing on the balmy air, and the western hori- 


son grows darker and darker—the light 


‘clouds fly by heralding the tempest; it sweeps 


ulong, and the forest quivers beneath its an- 
gry brow and men’s hearts quailed—the steel 


ume the charmed word, a silence—andecho)| .nd the lead were playthings, but now th 
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elements were at war, and no agency of man 
could guide the whirlwind in its passage, and 
the cowed warrior clung to bis mother earth, 
and trembled with fear. The proud brave 
heart bows before the moujesty of nature. 
Reader, have such fancies ever come across 
your mind while listening to the enraptured 
strains of the divive artist. | dare say they 
have. 1 hive often, and it is the sweetest re- 
verie, themost charmed illusion ever felt. This | 
power to throw such a charm over the feel. 
ings does not belong to every one; no, not to 
but a few of those even styled proficieats 
in their art. | knew one, who, when she 
touched the strings of her own harp, or pi- 
ano, would seem to infuse intu them the 
spirit of her own deep and tender emotion. 
It was Margaret Moreton. Her complexion 
was rather of a pale cast, visage ; and the 
whole form rather thin; with a foreiead 
large smooth and white, surmounted by hair | 
as black as jet, with arching eye-brows, and 
a large liquid dark eye, that ever bore the | 
expression of some feeling, restless and flash. 
ing continually, imaging a mind ever intent, 
on exciting thought. She was fond of the | 
beautiful and the sublime, but possessed of 
no sickly sentimentality ; she had an eye to. 
discover the beauties in nature and a mind 
to appreciate them. But if there was a pas-_ 
sion of hers carried to excess, it was that for 
music. Here soul and sense became ab-| 
sorbed and drowned in the “ concord of’ 
sweet sounds.”” She possessed an astonish- 
ing power to produce on the mind, the phan- | 
tasma before alluded to. And none came| 
withia the sounds of those notes but felt 1 





(fad nselves as if aillite we Pen of a charm- 


ed spell. J have sat ofien by the side of the 
beautiful enthusiast. and watched the motion 
of that speaking eye as it began to reflect 
the fire that her own notes had conjured up; 
and as often lost myself in delicious contem- 


| plation of the sweet sounds created. But the 
‘tender chords about her heart had vibrated 
, . : ; : 

too often in unison with those of her piano, or 


harp, they had been often wrought to too 
great a tenison, and the beautiful frame-work 
of nature, was sinking before devotion to art. 
She was a being to love and be beloved; a 
child of genius, whose fire burnt unceasingly 


‘inher bosom. She had been conscious for 


years that her passage was to the grave ; no 
murmur escaped, she quietly moved down- 
ward to the tomb, and witha smile rendered 
the spirit up to God who gave it. She pas- 


sed away like the early flower of spring, but 
'not like it, to be forgotten. ‘That eye never 
looked into another without leaving its image 


engraven on the heart of the beholder, and 


juntl all those thit knew her shall pass 
| away, the memory of lier virtues, her talents, 


and her genius, will live on earth, In a 
little village church-yard not a great way off, 
you may find a grave-stone with this inscrip- 
tion 
MARGARET MORETON 
Died on the LUth of September, 1833, 
Aged 20 years and 11 months. 


Light lie the sod upon the tender bosom of 
her who rests beneath. 
She was an exemplary christian, and a child 
of genius. 
Whom the Gods love, die young. 


THOUGHTS ON MAN’S PRESENT AND FUTURE STATE—A FRAGMENT. 


ConTEMPLATE, when’er we may, the sub-|' 


ject in which is bound up our all of happi-| 





as we are, from the first dawn of our proba- 
tionary state, with scenes that are in them- 


ness or woe, in time or eternity, we cannot, selves, calculated to inspire us, with a love 
fail to arrive at that conclusion so justly ex-' of temporal things, and which, alas! in their 
pressed, by Lacon, in the following words : 





‘enjoyment, serve to alleniate the mind from 


“He that will often put eternity and the! ithose scenes, and those pleasures, for the 
world before him, and dare to look steadfast-|| enjoyment of wich an all-wise Providence 
ly at both, will find the former growing ordained by man-probation should be en- 
greater, and the latter less.” 
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Dependant ever upon a far higher and 


more exilted being, for even the smaliest of 


earth’s comforts. We live from day to day 
not in constant preparatio i forthe final hour, 
and for a seat upon the mighty throm 
of a God, and “a home not made with 


hands, eternal in the heavens,” but in open 
violation of his law, to reap from enduring, 
unmitigated effort, earth’s wealth, honor, and 
distinction. How long, O! how long, shall 
man be doomed to tread paths so ignomi- 
nous ; so degrading to all those brighter and 
nobler sens bilities, with which he hath, by 
an Almighty Creator, been endowed? When 
shall he fly to the treasure-house of knowl- 
edge—the word of God—and from its sacred 


Macon, Georgia. 


THE sentiments which nations have enter- 
taied of man, and all the mysteries of his na- 
ture—of the world, and all its wonderful phe- 
nomena, as well as of its more ordinary and 
less surprising works, have uniformly been 
found to exert a great and lasting influence on 
their moral conduct either for good, or evil, 
according as these sentiments have been cur- 
rect or erroneous. The importance of every 
duty which we have to perform, is heightened 
by a knowledge of the laws of the material 
universe, which are continually operating 
around us. From the meanest insect on which 
we tread, to the planets revolving in their ap- 
pointed orbits, we have full illustrations of the 
Objects of 
sense always surround us; and the mind kept 


wisdom and utility of our duties. 


&kC.—A FRAGMENT. 


in a great degree under the influence of exter- | 
nal things. If, therefore, we have wrong con. | 
ceptions of their characters and importance, | 


the influence will be felt in shaping our con- 
duct. 


Here sprang the wild and injurious | 
. . ; ny ae 
theories of astrology. ‘The most obvious im. | 


pression, of even ina state of barbarism, would | 
be that the blue expanse was aa arch of im- 
measurable dimensions, studded with brilliant | 


spots and created as an ornament of our 


| 


world. But, as the ignorant always ascribe | 


motion to the immediate impulse, given by 


|| world. 
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yes poura glow of lioht, bricht and daz- 


ling as the sun, when it rideth in its noon- 
dav splen ry into his now wander ig and 
enlightened soul?! And when, instead of 
passing his days oo earth, in the pursuit of 
temporal riches, and ts fading honors— 
which in a moment live, and as soon forgot- 
ten—he shall seek to prepare to meet his 


God in peace, that he may be able to hold 
converse with the mizhty judge, drink from 
sparkling rills, wandering through celestial 
fields, clothed in eternal verdure, and join 
with angels aud arch-angels, the glorious 
hallelujahs which break in echoing reverbra 
tions through the etherial domes of the eter- 


nal palace of Jehovah. HENKI. 


overturned, and as the easiest and simplest so- 


| lution of the difficulty involved in every such 
| 
ithe body which moves. 


appearance they suppose life to be inherent in 
The dialect of every 
nation bears traces of this belief. 

Every motion of the air has been conceived 
be the breathing of a spirit. 


‘to To every 
| 

| stream, glen and hill, to every shrub or tree, 
|which the spring has clothed in beauty, has 


The 


fawn have not only been hon- 


ibeen allotted the virgil of a nymph. 
| naiad and the 
ored with the poet’s dream, but the ignorant 
peasant have offered them many a lamb or 
It was 


‘easy to observe, that the sun exerted a great 


kid, with libations of wine and honey. 


power over the variations in the temperature 
and gravity of the atmosphere and the fertility 
of the Earth. 
hodies be excluded from a share of the same 
dominion, or why not conceive that their influ. 
ence is as great over the body and minds, the 
actions and fortunes of men, as the rule of the 
greater lights, is over the vast kingdom of the 
ocean, the air and the earth? 


Why should the planetary 


And as they have vo apparent connection 
with the great changes, it may be their exclu. 
sive provinces to preside over the incidents 
which occur in the minuter portions of the 
The Heavens, the ignorant have often 


some living being, this idea would soon be considered as a divine volume, in whose lucid 
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characters the skilful may read the various | rigiitful performance of some of their most 
occurrences of human life. And this propen mportant duties, whilst if they had possesed 


° “ } 1 ) } , st“ PAY ror} , ] AY 
sity to form wrong conceptions of external true knowledge of its dross, light, would have 


it 
objects, which is so strong with the ignorant | becn thrown around their path, and dispelled the 


and unlette.ed, has drawn thousands from the mists of error. IRENE. 


MELODIES FOR MUSIC.* 
BY T. J. OUSELEY. 
Tue heart that can love without passion—when dead, 
In an urn of rare orient pearl should be enshrined ; 
And the precious gem wove in a wreath, for the head 
Of Virtue, with lilies and roses entwined : 
Mect emblems, the pearl and the lily would shine, 
Of Pvuriry's spotless and heavenly name ; 
And the rose breathing health, with a beauty divine, 
Would a rich perfume add to the chaplet of fame. 


They do Love a wrong, who have pictured a boy, 

With wings, bow and quiver, and light floating smiles ; 
Since Passion disguised, a mere flirting decoy, 

And the deeper he blushes, the more he beguiles : 
For love undisguised is a spirit of truth, 

That breathes o’er the soul, but ne’er taints with the clay ; 
Tis twin-born with Innocence, wingless the youth, 

Nor suflers a thought from the present to stray. 


Then in crystalline dew, from the sun’s setting ray, 
W hen as calmness serenely uplifteth the soul, 
Let us pledge a chaste bumper to Love, and convey 
From the lips of the heart a bright stream from the bow! ; 
For the goblet that blushes with red ruby wine 
Incites, for a moment, to madness and mirth; 
Bat the draught from the sunbeam that kisses the vine 
Partakes more of heaven, and hallows its birth. 





* From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF FRANK THURSTON, AND OTHER 
CHARACTERS. 


GLIMPSE III. 


_ Frank Thurston, was better. The dark) and healthy garments of the senses. We 
cloud which had overshadowed his mind had | conversed much; he spoke of the long and 
passed away, and a quiet remained like || terrible dream he had had. He knew nau, ht 
that which succeeds the storm; but like it) of what had passed, and I determined he 
again, leaving the marks indelible, of it.) never should: I was still at a great loss 
passage. The young spring had never come |, about the cause of this abberation, it could not 
arrayed in its nature’s richest loveliness, so || have arisen from the circumstance of his re- 
as to create in my mind such a charm of, jection by Miss Millford. Circumstances con- 
pleasure, as, whew I beheld the eyes of | firmed me in the belief that there were other 
Frank reflecting the rays of reason froin a|| causes operating to bring about so great an 
mind once more settled, where reason again| injury. But there was no hope but that it 


sat enthroned, clothed about with the bright'| must remain wrapped up in mystery. I 
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éi2. . = 
thought it prudent to prevent his relating of 
his dream, for fear of the consequence t 
himself, and thereby this small probability 
of learning something in relation to it ha 
passe I. 


> | , 
nassed by. and 


Days, weeks, and months | 


1 


I was constantly with the family of the 
Thurstons. Nothing of moment occurred 
except those days were happy ones, and pas- 
sed together during the verdant spring time. 
Now a ramble among the fields, and then 
the wild woods, and along the streamlets, tra- 
cing them to their fountains, and watching 
the silver gush from the bosom of mother 
earth, in its purity saluting the light of day, 
and dancing on in the joyous train of ming- 
ling waters to the great resivoir of old ocean. 
How like is this to life’s early days: all joy- 
ousness activity and happiness, bounding on- 
ward witli gleeful cheer, from place to place, 
from rock to rock, till mingling with the 
vast throngs, we crowd life’s thoroughfares, 
and jostle against each other, as the ever 
restless waves, which pitch and foam and 
rise and fall, then sink to be no more known. 


**T have often thought,” said Frank, to 
me during one of these rambles, “ that every 
little shrub and flower has its own peculiar 
presiding deity or driad, which hovers around 
and protects it, imparting to it its peculiar 


And 


qualities either of color or fragrance. 


so of these founts that bubble up in the val- | 


leys so pure and clear. Some little fairy 
has traced along its subterranian course, and 
now presides where it offers up its healthful 
fow to man, or the wandering herd, or the 
tenants of the air, its life sustaining fluid ; 
or to the silvery fish its element of existence, 


or to earth’s verdure its fresh greenness. Q, | 


Henry; it is an exciting thought when we 
boldly look into futurity and anticipate the 
glory of 2 higher and more intelligent order 
of being—and the misteries of what we call 
nature, shall be laid bare to our searching 


and eager eyes, and knowledge of all things | 


past shall be as clear to our minds as are the 
rays of yon bright sun to our eyes—when 
we shall be nigher to that All-creating-pow- 
er. 


~+ fee wee 
Pieiatd 


only fan you 
Wi ld call ube ns al is 1! \ e oot the sp ft 
yf commu with spiritual world 
iro id, i 1 inswers from a thous l ti- 
VY voices i ! ami l eC eenel sLence 

i ic?” Woo 
* These are the delicious reveries of the 
imagination,’ said Marian, “ which few un- 
derstand, but they do not certainly require 


such positive pr of ol thei Tr? al 


existenct 
is your lang lage, brother, would seem to in- 


dicate. Indee 1, I think it a rather d neerous 
fancy to indulge much in such, it leads to a 
sort of abstraction, which shuts out other and 
more important considerations that should 
hold higher claims to the occupancy of the 
mind,”’ 

“And pray, sister, what are the yt” 

‘“ The necessary and careful thought of 
present realities and duties. For my own 
part, I do not wish to be a tenant of this 
dream-land of which my brother talks so 
much, the nearer we approach it, the less 
are we qualified for the fulfilment of those 
obligations due to ourselves and to others. 
The more we live with such things, which 
are dependant for their existence solely upon 
the imagination, the less qualified are we to 
severe realities which 


meet the stern and 


must come. Afler all, it isa material world, 
with many ups and downs; and although we 
may people it with “airy nothings,” in de- 
licious reveries of the senses, spending the 
useful hours of our early time ; the conviction 
of this truth will come in painful reality, and 


the more so, because it came late.” 


“T thought my sister more of the Poet 


than Philosopher until now.” 

| T have not the least claim to either, but 
‘very much desire to have that just discrimi- 
| nation and judgment, w hich would enable me 
to properly appreciate the true poetry of na- 
| ture instead of the imagination.” 

“And what do you think, Henry 2?” said 
| Frank. 

| ‘* That such sentiments not only do honor 
to the heart and head, but would well be- 


The idea fills my mind with a burden) fit the lips of sage experience.” 


of delicious thought, swelling almost to pain.” 1 The smile upon the faces of both my com- 
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panions made me reflect that [had not an-|| “ You have found a flower,” said J, step- 
swered Frank’s question, but had spoken un-| ping up to her. 
reservedly What was passing in my mind, “Ts it not a beautiful one,” said she, 
The blush 


which chased away the smile from the bean- 


and no doubt, wirh feeling. holding it up to my view; ‘1 aimost regret 
that LT have plucked a 

tiful countenance of Marian satisfied me of [am sure that if the flower knew that 
this. But she, too, spoke with much more | so fair a hand plucked it, it would not regret 
feeling and energy than she herself ha‘! | jis fate.” 

thought. And 1 blessed the spot upon which || You are disposed to be facetious, Mr. 
we were standing, it was in a beautiful del! } Maxey; but pray tell me how you came to 
surrounded on all sides but one, with a high such a conclusion as that.” 

ridge. How often have [ wandered there | 
and stood with the tall oaks of that little || 
valley, looking up into the face of Heaven, || 
but thinking of other days and years, which |) 


had rolled themselves onward into the obliv- | “In plain words then, to gain one look 


ious past with the swift surges of time. Mel-| o¢ smile of affection from Marian, I would 
ancholly mournful were those recollections, | cuffer any thing. And | fain would believe 
but as sweetly subsiding to the soul, as the) ihis little flower is contented with its fate.” 
steady roar of the wind through the branches || At the same time taking the flower and the 
of the sturdy oaks, were to the excited senses 1 hand that held it in my own, ‘* Would that 
and feelings which memory had called up.|/ihis hand were as contented to remain where 
Mournful were they, but each sigh of regret | it js for time, for weal, for woe.” 

produced a tear, which, with dewy freshness || 


; ’ “Can Captain Maxey flatter?”’ said she, 
fell upon the memories of other times, leav- | 


: ' bit ae |j}looking in my face with a serious and melan- 
ing a calm and quietude of resignation about |, 

| cholly earnestness, 
the heart. 


But we have teached far a head of the time || 


| No! no!” said I, “not Marian Thurs- 
_ |iton.” Her eyes fell to the ground, and the 
and the story, and will promise no more di- 1 
gressions. 


‘© fn the only way possible.” 
** And that “ 


“ By my own feelings.” 





“T do not see how that can be.” 


‘hand remained passive in my own. Here, 
‘reader, the curtain must fall upon your sight. 
Frank suddenly remembered that there|/{ know not how many minutes, time’s vigilant 


were some beautiful wild flowers which grew } little seatinels, had passed, but we were soori 
not far off in a little secluded valley, and || aroused by the voice of Frank, on the ridge 
said if we would wait on him, he would go) above us. As we approached him he pointed 
and bring some of them, and with that |/to a cloud that was rising, and cautioned us to 
left us. My heart fluttered with a strong || wak as fast as possible, or we would, in all 
emotion, a strange quivering fear, undefina-| |ikelihood, get a drenching. “And to tempt 
ble. I had not felt thus before, my tongue |) you to do so,” said he, “I will not let you lwok 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth. My eyes |at my treasures here,” holding up a quantity 
were fixed upon the beautiful figure of Ma- ‘of beautiful flowers, “ until we get home, and 
rian, who was at this moment intently en- || shall keep far enough ahead to put you at the 


gaged, in a half stooping posture, examining ||top of your speed.” And thus saying, he 










a flower. No artist’sdream had ever brought 
to his ardent imagination so beautiful a pic 
ture as was there in reality presented to my 
view. I was entranced and like a statue 
Stood, as if there were no strong beatings at 
the heart, or quick pulsating fluid dancing 
through every vein with the thrill of excited 
life. 


| . 
struck off into the homeward path—we follow- 
‘ing him. His caution was not timely enough, 


|| and we were compelled to strike off again from 


the path to get to the nearest shelter. It was 
an old school house, such as are very com. 
‘mon in the newer settlements of the country, 
constructed of rough, round logs. It was in 





a dilapidated condition, and had not been used 
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fur the purposes of a school house for manv 
years. It was, however, sufficient to kee» olf 
the cain, which Was now beginning to fy 


—— 


We had been vear av hour under this shelter, 
talking of many things, and exa:wining the 
rudely carved letters on the door and window 
facings. We recognized many names who 
were noW enacting tveir parts on the busthng 
stage of life. 


topie, when my eye caug'it traces of letters, in 


Ww ' 
e were conversing Ou fis 


large rough characters, higher than the rest, 
cut on the plate which supported the raffers. 
Frauk had stepped to the duor to look out 
upon the weather, and Marian and myself 
neared these characters, for the purpose of 
reading them. She deciphered them first, and 
turned away without saying a word—it was 
Herbert Marston Braswell. ‘This eatly spe. 
cimen of his ambition had, in truth, been the 
characteristic of his whole life—but a gloom, 
aye, a darkness impenetrable, had surrounded 
it, and forever checked its heartless progress. 
* And your career,” said I, in a rather musing 
manner, “is cut off at last—it inigit, it sould 
have been a better one.” 

“ Think you so, fool.” 
I thought a human voice. 


I startled at what 
I] looked around— 
It seemed to have 
been sent tlwrough the erevices of the old build. ' 


no one else had heard it. 


ing, by the whistling wind, which was now ri. 
fing higher. It was a fancy, said I, and 1 
laughed at my own folly, and felt ashamed at 
my own weakness; and turning away, tried 
to forget the anoyance. Frank now propo. | 
sed to return ome through the rain, for the 
carriage, but | opposed it so st rongly, on nc. 
coant of his health, that he reluctantly con-| 
sented for me to go. | accordingly departed, 
and with as much speed as possible, proceeded 
homeward. The heavy élouds had gathered 
thick in the west, and although the sun was 
not quite down, the woods were nearly dark, 
I quickened my speed tito a run until I had 
gotten in view of the house. The carriage 
had already been driven out, and the servants 
sent in different directions, for the purpose of 


ascertaining what course we had taken, My 


appearance at the head of the avenue, some |, 


hundred yards from the house, quieted the 
fears of the old people, in a measure: But 


before 1. got to the door it suddenly grew 
23 





rGarKker, and the thick cor t ssed atihospoacre 
-minaet « . a ont Is : : . 
CHUSCU a HeUuVYV i wh, ul i ry ~ioa 
i 
" wnm* afte , , penal rt ‘ 
momen. airer, te i LUTrenls. i oboe 
house to tel] the oure:cts treat the 


children 


were in saletyv=—and returniig inmediately to 
toe door, fo in toe serVants Das \ re acing 
the velocie in its she ler, Ot | others ru Libbiage, 
as for their live s, to then houses. The cause 
was plain euoug!i-——tre storm, tp its desolating 


power, Was fr ling over the forest, laving waste 


My 


hig that 


almost every thing in fs way. heurt 


trembled witain me—the frail oid ba 
] 
cool ned ali ! held de ir, 


Wis surroun ed by 


the largest trees. Tuere was danger, and 


’ i ‘a ’ 
danger that the hind of man could sotavert. 


| retired from the presence of Mr. Tiurst mn 


aud | bias i idy—for amometit | looked out upon 
the storm --mny clenched fist bad alme-t been 
m HWOUS ~ed to dety its 


vy rai power Upon e— 


it was omy at wougat, aud I sank upon my 
knees, humbled to tue dust, And that was a 
fervent prayer. | rose fron my knees, and 
there was a lightness an! bounding joy about 
my heart. 1 exclaimed alou i « Tue storm 


l kept 


vn repeting then-—they were ringing in my 


= ,.4 ' ” 
sui puss over and uv them no fiurl. 


ears. | walked a‘vou! the room in the ecetme 
| looked 


out again—the darkuess was inmpenetrab ro 


cv of assured and certain bebef. 


nouung but the dese black masses above 


could be seen, and tlh y were Gari along 


*y* 
Pie 
first heavy gush was over, and its roar was 


like some light feather before the wind, 


dying away in the evst, yet darkness was 


_around—not a ray from a siagle star could 


stragz'e through the heavy clouds, 


I went 
again to the door, where I had left the old 
people, ‘They were on their knees, “ in the 
hushed anxiousness of prayer.” . I passed out 
into the passageway, and thenee to the front 
door’ ‘The storm seemed sligitly abating. 
* Mass Heary,” s iid a voice from the yard in 
front, * Pve got de | imps | giited aud Je iosses 
harnessed, and al! realy lorstart. Let me go 
by myself, Mass Henry, an [’l! hab ew here in 
half an hour.” 


|. «No, Harry, 


I will accompany you—zet 
Aod, in a few moments, we Were 
whirling up the avenue at a brisk trot, accom. 


realy.” 


pauied by two other servants. Althongh the 
‘track was literally strewed with fallen timbers, 
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we succeeded in getting within a hundred 
yards of the old school house, without upset- 


ting. | alighted, and preceded by I] irry with 


one of the lamps, made the best of my way t 
the house, which, to my joy, was uuto 
by the timbers that had fallen thickly 


The wind was still moaning amo 


' 

, tho 
IF (THe 
Fa] 

! 

tif 


urd. 


had 


with a deep heaviness, so as to preclude 
possibility of any other sounds being | 
This I thought the only reason why we 
not heard the yoice of Frank welcoming our 
appearance, yet we were shouting the relief 
within twenty paces of the door. 


*‘T dont like it much, Mass Henry,” said | 


the black, as he handed me the lamp, and com. 


menced to clear away the treetops that were | 


opposing our progress: “ Mass Frank would 
a seen de light before dis.” 
by the black, and standing in the door way, 


shouted the name of Frank. There was only 


I passed swiftly | 


a 


"4 
_unhappy end, and the grey hairs of the aged 
ind doating parents be brought untimely to 


rave. And I, oh! how much had I te 


rn 
Che 


ppisess, which had just sprang up in pri- 


scl young fresh bud of hope end 


t 
ak 


bloom, was nipped 


A 


mal purity and redole: 
by an unknown, rathless and destroying hand. 
Oh, when the heart feels an utter destitation 
and a hopeless pain, who will dare adminis- 
ter to the void of grief. But yet it may come 
from the meanest, the lowest in life; even 


when the sage counsellor, whose words are 


wisdom, fails with his preachings of patience 
lo 


hope, hope, without pointing the road, is like 


| . . 7 . . 
and resignation under affliction. cry 


taunting the famished man with delicious re- 


_veries of golden goblets of the pure chrystal 
waters. Cry not cheer, when there is no 
| 


cheer. 





Tne returning consciousness of the neces~ 





the answer of a silence, which made the heart | sity of action of some sort or other, together 
ache within me. The light which now glar- | with the appearance of my faithful and vigi- 
ed full upon every object within the walls, |lant servant with a Landkerchief, which I 
showed but too plainly that they were ten- | immediately recognized as being Marian’s, 





antless. I examined around, but found no 
clue, and raising my voice to its highest 
pitch, | gave a prolonged shout. I fancied 
I heard something like a scornful and derid- 
ing laugh. 
superstitious fear had well nigh taken pos- 
At this time the black 
I 
returned into the house and was again ap- 
palled by the sight of blood upon a leaf, and 
then tere were marks of a scuffle upon the 


I thought of the whisper, and a 


session of my mind. 
passed me and plunged into the wood. 


floor, and many other indications, which but 
too plainly shewed that violence had been 
done. I instantly despatched one servant, 
with the-carriage, home, directing him to re- 
turn as speedily as possible, with the dog, 
my pistols, and a gun for each, cautioning 
him to say nothing that would add to the 
fears of the parents. 
for a moment, to collect my scattered senses, , 
But 


thoughts, fears and doubts came so crowded 


This done, I sat down 
and to think what course to pursue. 


upon my imagination that I sat fora time in 
perfect bewilderment, and I might add, al- 
most despondency. Surely the ill-fated bro- 
ther and sister were doomed to suffer some 


| brought hope back again, and a determined 
resolve as to the course to pursue. I com- 
menced a close and scrutinizing search again 
'in and about the house. 


| 


My mind misgave 
me much as to the cause of their having left 
ithe house. «I tried to force upon myself the 
‘conviction that it was voluntary. but could 
not; the evidences were too plain of there 
having been a struggle, and the few drops of 
blood found, left gloomy and fearful doubts 
as to the result—the handkerchief also, was 
discovered by the black.in a direction oppo- 
site the one toward their home. The ser- 
vant that had been sent home with the car- 
riage, now returned with the dog and guns, 
and we commenced immediate search in the 
direction indicated to have been taken, by 
The high wind, and 
the quantity of rain that had fal'en, prevent- 


the lost handkerchief. 


ed the dog from taking scent, and we were 
The woods were 
then scoured for a mile and more in that di- 


left as helpless as before. 


rection, followiag as near as we could, the 
Wearied and exhaust- 
ed with several hour’s search, I sat down on 


supposed direction. 





‘the trank of a fallen tree, to ponder and tax 
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my invention as to the course { 
sue. The woods were as silent 


} : , 


‘ ‘ i> 3 


son house of the tomb—the « 


ed away, and left the sky as clear as it w 


pure, and myriads of stars twinkled t 
and cheerfuliy in the firmament. The - 
vants had seated themselves areund, and had 


fallen asleep, and I sat alone, tortured wit! 


haggard thoughts, yet with the feelings al- 
most of imbecility, and with a crushing sens 
of my impotent armto save. The darkness 
was around, and the day seemed to prolong 
its approach—all hope of discovering the 
trail of the fugitives had been cut off by the 


luged 


the earth, effacing every mark that could be 


torrents of rain which had liter:liv de 


possibly made in their progress. It was in 
this mood of despairing thought that I was 
interrunted by a movement of Harry’s—he 
fell upon his knees by the trunk on which I 
Was sitting—it was an indication to me that 
the day was at hand, and I had just been a 
murmurer at what [ termed the tardiness of 
nature. I jnvoluntarily followed the same 
movement, and arose from my knees with a 
lighter heart, and a feeling of greater confi- 
dence in, and resignation to, the will of Pio- 
vidence, whose ways, though often inscruta- 
ble to our erring and weak minds, yet de- 
mand of the creature implicit faith and obe. 
dience. 

On the appearance of the dawn we re- 
commenced our seach, and continued thread- 
ing our difficult pathway, rendered more so 
by the recent storm. It brought us, at sun- 
rise, on the edge of a very extensive swamp, 
which, at that time, was generally thought 
to be impenetrable, as none had ever been 
known to penetrate it entirely. I thought it 
likely tbat the kidnappers might have taken 
If 


refuge in this swamp, as a sure retreat. 


onjecture of the nan of the party. I 
s| Id red as t bla drew m itlention to 
\ Was v uch known as that 
I 2 tho tl, is the trail 
will lead us to his murdered body—I 

in ( ery t the istention of the 
ns wastoc sthe swamp in so diffi. 

i a ry T trail was distinct enough 
lor Us to make as rapid progress as the thick 


cane and mud would allow. After penetra- 


ting some two hundred yards, we came to 


firmer ground, but yet soft enough to retain 
clear and distinct impressions of feet. The 
negro had been closely examining these im- 
pressions sometime, before | was enabled to 
reach him; when | approached, he pointed 
to one of them, with an expression almost of 
horror. 

* What do you see, Harry, blood 7?” 

** No sir,” almost gasping for breath, “ its 
im, sir, its im.” 

* Its him who? what can vou mean—do 
you see any one 2” 

** Mr. Braswell, sir.” 

“* Braswell! you are certainly at your wits 
end, Harry.” 

“If dat aint Mr. Braswell’s track, Mass 
Uenry, | neber seed im in my life.” 

I looked more closely, and discovered it to 
be just such another as Braswell'’s; but the 
idea of its being his was to my mind prepos- 
terous; nor could the negro be convinced 
but that it was he. 

“Im is de debble, sure nough, as Mr. 
Shanky says. Well, 1 nebber tought he’d 
git out ob dut hole, and wid a rifle ball in im 
too; wish we had Mr. Shanky and Iojun 
Charly here now, Mass Henry—dat man has 
four more besides himself wid him.” 

* I wish so too, Harry: but it cannot be.’* 


“* Yes it kin, Capin,” spoke the object of 


my mind was not before convinced that ||our conversation, at the same time parting a 
Frank and his sister had been taken off by || thick cluster of cane and leaplng across a 


violence, it was now. 


Upon a little further | mire, to the very ground on which we stood, 


investigation along the borders of the swamp, || followed by the Indian Charly. I could 


a glave, which [ knew to be Marian’s, was |scarcely believe tne evidence of my own 


picked up by the black. 
some hope and reason for conjecture and ac- | 


Here then was || senses. 


** Give us your hand, Capin—and here's 
. . ° . ~}] 

tion. A little further in, and the print of||one for you that'll stand by you to the fast 
feet was distinct enough, and in some places, ||drop. I know al! about it, Capin, dont look 
clearly enough distinguishable, to form some || so strange. We heard all about it this morn- 





ad 


A 


oe 


ing, a little arter day, an whi at more did we 
have to do than to run on your trail until we 
cotched up, you make one broad enough and 
plain enough for a yankee pedlar to fellow 
Well, old 
darky, there you are squatting over the trail, 
dont stretch 


wit his wagon, as to that matter. 


after the old sort, eh! come, 
your eyes so wide, you'll have need of em 
before you get out of thisswamp; bat give us 
that black paw of yourn—I love to shake an 
lonest nian’s hand, be - white or black— 
them’s iny sentiments.” 

A few words of general explanation now 
took place, preparatory to taking further 
steps. The sudden exclamation of the In- 
dian carried Shanky to his side, and for 
some moments they stood examining the 
track that the negro before had been so 
mucn interrupted about. 

* [ll teil you what, Capin, its the very de- 
vil himself.” The call of the Indian again 
brought Shanky to his side, and pointing to 
exclaimed * Wooaluka.” 


” said Shanky, * 


another track, 


“ Yes, there it is, just as 


pain as the nose on a man’s face—that thie | 


vin dog escaped us once, but he’d better look 


well to his trail if he gits back again with - 


whole bones. 
ly: cant you read em, as we say here in the 
settlements.” 

The [ndiin shook his head. I mentioned 
my fears to Shanky as to the object of the 
ruffians coming into the swamp. 

** No fear of that, Capin—that devil is too 
fond of punishing anybody he hates to do em 
so kind a favor, until he’s 
in cruelty. He'd rather have Mr. Frank in 
his power than anybody else on this airth, 
except his sister ; and now he’s got em both, 
he’il not be in a hurry to finish his work as 
long as he has em safe, and himself too.—- 
And now, Capin, can you tell me how he 
got out of that hole with a ball in his body, 
and one through his wrist. 
was enough to have killed a common man. 
I tell you what, Capin, if the old imp had’nt | 


The fall itself 


But who are the others, Char- | 


had his satisfaction | 


a come and doctered him, he never would a. 
got out, that’s it; and I’ve got a silver bullet. 
here that [ll try upon his hide the next time | good man, and brave, and all that, and here’s 


he comes in reach of ole mistiss.”’ 
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dchethat B: ‘aswell be alive—lI see nothing to 
support this bare possibility, but this track, 
which, afterall, is no doubt that of another 
vilain, whom | hope soon to see share the 
fate of his predecessor.” 

** Well, Capia, you was always « doubtin, 
but I spose its all right enough, secin as how 
you dont know much, unless its book larnin 
But | tell you; 
Capin, that’s Braswell’s track ; I know it 
just as well as | would his face, and so does 
that Injun yonder, and the darky too, for that 
matter. But its no use talking, Capin. We'd 


or somethin of that sort. 


better be a movin, I recon, seein as how we 

have to git out of this swamp, and then a long 

day’s journey before we catch that devil.” 
He moved along the trail, evidently piqued 


at my scepticism. Stopping occasionally, 


and speaking to himsel*, as other indications 


sort of 
running conversation with the Indian, after 
this wise: * See, see Toowayeloh, how his 


showed themselves, avd maintaining a 


| foot sinks much deeper than the rest; can 
you tell me now how this comes about; he’s 
not sv heavy as this clumsy dog of a savage, 
_Wooaluka, who splatters aloag here as if he 
was drunk.’ 

** The young maiden goes upon the back 
of the devil,” said the Indian, with a seri« 


 ousness that, under any other circumsttinces, 


would have caused a smi'e. 


He had caught 
Shanky’s title for Braswell, and now made 


use of it, and was also firmly under the im- 


pression that he was connected with some 
_supernataral agency. 

“ True, true,” said Shanky, “I know’d 
you could tell— but do you think the Capin 
yonder could.” 

The Indian sliook his head: 

| * Well, we'll never mind about that—the 
Capin will do his share of the fightin when it 

“comes, and that’s enough. Eh! Toowaya- 
lah.” 

The Indian nodded assent, and at the 
same time held up his gun and pointed to it 
with mich satisfaction: It was the one I 
had given him.” 

‘** Yes yes, I understan, all right enough ; 


1 what'll die by him; but I jist wish he knew 
“‘[ am much inclined to doubt, Shanky,! 





a little more about a trail than he does, that’s 
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ledge 


Aud so saying, he applied his know- 
Our 


progress was quite difficult and slow through 


most assiduously and usefully. 


the swainp—there was no difficulty, howe- 
ver, in findiag the trail that was made, nor 
did the ruffi:ns care to conceal it, not appre- 
hending it probable that they would be hunt- 
ed for in that direction. And but for the 
glove of Marian, that was dropped on the 
the verge of the swamp, we should, in al! 
likelihood, have failed in finding it altogetli- 
er. 
of the swamp, Shanky and the Indian had 
stopped upon a bank of earth which was 
firmer than usual, and were intently engaged 


About noon we neared the farther side 


in examining the signs around. 


“ Now, Capit, here’s somethia for vou, I 
dare say,” said Shainky, “ and from one too 


’ At the same time hand- 


that you'll believe.’ 
ing me a piper which he had picked up on 
the bank. It contained these words writien 
in pencil mark: | 

*t Dearest Henry—I know not if this will, 
ever meet your eye. 


The odious Braswell 
is now aslecp, and I have a few moments, | 
lighted by the approaching day, to pen this. | 
We were surprised by this man and his myr; 

midoa; by the time you were out of siglit. 

Three of them threw themselves upon my 

brother and overpowered him at once. It 
seemed to me as if one had risen from the’ 
We 

were ushered along, although the storm ra- } 
ged so violently, and were more than halt) 
the night in this horrid swamp, suffering such | 
My brother 
suffers dreadfully, and it seems to mea great | 
mental suffering of some sort. | 
he is almost raying—this happens whenever | 
he is taunted by Braswell. There is some || 
horrid mystery, that | cannot understand, | 
that adds a pang to our already dveadful sit- | 
vation. Oh, come to us, if you can—and 

may heaven send the good and brave Shan- 1 
ky, and the noble Indian Charly, to assist | 
you- I dropped my handkerchief to indi- || 
cate the course we had taken, and also my 
glove, to shew where we entered the swamp. | 
Depen! upon my making signs whenever 1 
can, without detection. May Heaven ae 
you to our relief—and O, if we never meet 


dead to execute some vile purpose. 


tortures as you may imagiue. 


’ 


Sometimes 
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again, be assured thut you, and you alone, 
can ever possess my he May we meet 
in Heaveo. Yours, Henry, 

Miatan Tuvrston.” 


*Oh God! then it is true 


mat the infite 
mous Braswell is the cause of all this misery. 
Sprung bide d from the dead to finish a cae 
reer of crime unequalled. Father of Mer- 
cies, can such a man be allowed the breath 
of life. Bat - must not murmur.” 

blubbered Shanky, 


“vou forgot her prayer was answered the 


‘*No, Capin, no,” 
very momment she made it.”’ 

“ Trae, true—Merciful Providence, for- 
give the stubbern wil! that dares to question 
thy inscrutable ways.’ 

U pon the other side of the paper was some 
lines in my own hand write, which | had, the 
morning previous to our ramble in the woods, 
presented her, 

We started immediately and cleared the 
swamp, slopping a little while only to clean 
ourselves of the mud and filth of the swamp. 
Our progress was rapid—the letter of Mari 
an appeared to inspire all with a new ener- 
gy and quickened perceptions, and the diffi- 
culties along the way were overcome with 
an earnestness and geal that would yet have 
Aye! 


look out upon thy rear, thou daring defamer 


made Braswell tremble for his prey. 


of God, and reckless ourbreaker of the deur- 
Look out, I 
If 


thy course is as devious as the serpents, and 


est laws and rights of man. 


say-—the aveugers are upon thy path. 


|thy step as light as the fawns, there are eyes 
that will find and trace thee to thy den; aad 


hearts aud arms as stout, to drag thee from 
thence. 

The course that Braswell took indicated 
oo plainiy the fear he was under of meeting 
with persons ; avoiding the roads and dwei- 
lings that were thinly seattered through the 
country, be chose the most difficult and se- 
crete patuway that was at all passable.— 
Sometimes diverging from the line of his di- 
rectiun, he would follow the course of a 
swamp for miles, plunge into its very cen- 
tre, and twiling with indefatigable iudustry 
and perseverance with the difficulties in the 
way, hoping to set a seal forever upon his 
track ; or would occasionally plunge isto a 
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stream and follow, for hours, its Siedings. | 
We expected to come up with him by the | 


night fall, as our progress must certainly be | 
at a rate double that of his, 
he was, with his prisoners. 


encumbered ; 

We had but ite 
tle delay in finding the trail, even along the 
stream, the evidences of Marian’s exertions 
Here a 
branch of some stooping limb of a tree was | 


to aid the pursuit were numerous. 


broken, and there hang a shred torn from a 
garment, or occasionally might be seen a 
floating bunch of leaves that were strung up- | 
on a stick or reed, and always where they 
either entered or left the stream was some 
mark indicating it. 
ing on apace when we had proceeded some | 
fifteen miles on the trail, and we had begun 
to look anxiously ahead, expecting, 
reaching every brow of a hill, to see the fu- | 
gitives, when an unexpected difficulty came 
in the way. It was that of an extensive flat | 
rock which was several miles in circumfer- | 
ence, interspersed with little islands of soil | 
strewed with cedars. 

view like a vast desert dotted over with oc- | 


The evening was com- 


upon | 


It appeared to the| 
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cedalt which was so nit as to evs hereto« 
fore escaped the vigilant eyes of the Indian. 
-A shout from Charly now drew our attention 
—he stood liolding something in his hand in 
a triumphant. manner—-we joined him, and 
found it to be a leaf of the cedar. 

* A brave gal,” said Shanky, and off we 
started again in pursuit--shout after shout 
from the Indian and negro, who kept contin- 
ually passing each other in the search, evin- 
ced the truth of the object of those signs.—~ 
They began to be farther 
apart and less in size. 

“* What a pity the poor gal did’nt have a 
larger branch. 


soon, however, 


I’m feerd we shant git cross 
this cursed rock yet, before night.” 

I noticed that Braswell sedulously avoided 
approaching near to any of the clumpsof ee- 
dars in his course, as indicated by the leaf 
from the cedar, and we now had serious ap- 
After 
some twenty mioutes fruitless search, howe- 
ver, we were again relieved by the joyful 


prehensions of again losing the trail. 


shout of the negro, some quarter of a mile 
ahead, and joining him, we found where the 


casional verdant spots. Itis known that such) party had stopped for a time to rest ander 
rocks are by no means few in some parts of| cover of aclump of cedars. We found nought 
the country, that stretch for miles along a) of interest, save that another smalb twig of a 
level plain. This promised to be aa ob- The trail was soon found 
struction in our progress, not easily to be | by the leaves of the cedar, and we progress- 
gotten over. We, however, commenced our I ing as rapidly asever. The sun had just set 
search, but every effort to obtain the course | as we cleared the rock, and to our joy, we 
taken was foiled—we returned agaia and, found a trail broad enaugh--they cared not 
again to the starting point, but unsuccessful to conceal it now, that all fear of pursuit was 
in our different attempts. The bold hunter gone. It was so plain that we were enabled, 
had ‘skirted along among the litile islands of | by the light of the new moon, forsome hours, 
eedars, and had returned without discovering | to pursue it. I laid down to rest that night, 
ought. This was disheartening—the sun too, | confident of overtaking them early the next 


| tree was missing. 





was setting fast, and if no clue was found soon | j 
to the trail, we should be compelled to re- 
main there during the night. The voice of | 
Shanky was now heard speaking to the In-, 
dian. 

“Look there, Bold Hunter,” pointing to 
the branchos of a cedar, “a brave gal, a 
brave gal as ever was.” 

The Indian shouted his assent, and then 
bounded off on the rock again, and falling 
upon his hands and knees, commenced a cir- 
euit around the spot where we had collected. 





Shanky pointed to a broken branch of the’! 
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ft... stone — a 


| morning. 

By the early dawn we were agaia in pur- 
suit, refreshed and cheered by the hope of 
overtaking the villanous Braswe l, and his ace 
 colliplicii, and of reeking vengeance upon 
‘them for their daring outrage. ‘The Indian 
a |seeme | to rejoice that the conflict was nigh, 
‘Shanky looked determined and resolute, lke 
‘a man who had thrown his all on a dangerous 


| venture, but which depended entirely upon 


himself for success. But we came not in 
sight of the enemy so soon as we had expect- 


ed. About ten o’clock, we-arrived at their 
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camping ground, and they mustnow be near- 
The 


it round the 


ly ten miles a-head, Indian who bad 


taken a sma!l cire 


while We were pausing for a few moments, 
drew Our aitention to a bush Which was 

—_ 1 ] - cr 
broken down, bending over a portion of 
that had been cleare! of the leaves and smoot 


ed by the hand; on near ng it, [ found to my 

joy the clear and distinct hand of Mariam 

It ran as follows : | 
** May Heaven grant that this meet your 


eye, Henry. Braswell crosses the river to 





night at shoals, where he joi is hs tro Ds 


of marauders. If you do not overtake us be- 
bP] 


fore all hope is gone. MARIAN. 


“ Another prayer answered,” said Shanky, 


“and another will be before that devil cits’! 


*cross the river. 


now and strike for the shoals, if I’m net 


mightily mistaken, | know a nearer rout than 
that fellow will take, be he devil or what not. 


Come Cap’in, do’nt 


more hope now than ever of soon liaving A)! 
cut at that villian, an savin the brave gal and || 


Mr. Frank too, so lets be off.” {| ee 
advancing within bearing. 


For hours were our constant and rapid 
movements kept up. About four o’clock 
the evening, Shanky announced that we should 
soon be on the river nearthe shoals. If, said 
he, they have not crossed the ridge between’ 
us and the river, we are a-head of ’em which! 


' 


I believe, for we’ve not travelled slow—purty 
near two miles for Braswell’s one, I venture. 
Keép a close look out Bold Hunter, they must 
be some where in these parts about now.” 

The-Indian immediately betook himself to’a 
tree, in order to scan the country around, 
His exclamation assured us of the enemy he. 
ing within view. Shanky followed him into! 
the tree, and for a few moments was engaged) 
in intently examining the strength and posi. | 
tion of the foe. Without answering my nu. | 
‘Merous questions, he quietly slid down the tree} 
followed by the Indian, and speaking to him a 
few words in his own tongue turned to ads 
dress me, while the Indian darted off in the! 
direction of the river. 

“I’ve sent im Capin, to let loose their ca- 
nv’s, Braswell has tiree or four more recruit: 
from his marauders, who | spose have beer 





into the settlements a stealin, and they must 


SES, 


encampment, |) ] 


Come, we'll leave the trail || 


look so gloomy, there’s || 


in} 


‘entrapped by his own art. 
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canoes to carry them over, but we'll dig. 

appoint em in that any how,” said he, chuek. 

“Bat it'll be hot. work I 

h such odds against us; 
ve to take the start on ‘em that’s all, 

l every fun mst tell.” 

Wet 


, 
Land 


have 


ng to himself. 


reckon, Capin. wit 


} pass ! Girect 
’ 


y across the ridge 
iown intd a sma 
The 


eurd just as we had stationed ourselves 


ravine through which 
‘they must pass. rile of the Iadian was 
n the ravine, in view of the river, preparato- 
The 


lart forward from just below us, and soon af. 


ryto the attack. Indian was seen to 
ter several bodies looking like small canoes, 
was seen to glide swiltly dowa the stream. 
|The Iodiat again made his appearance, a low 
whistle from Shanky brought him to our side, 


“ One the less in the figit,” said Shanky, af. 


ter a few wh.spers had passed, * and now look 


"9 
> 
OUL. 


The tread of feet was soon heard moving 
in quick time, the Indian held his ear to the 
ground for a moment, and then holding ap 
oae finger iadicated that there was but one 
Ile raised himself 
|Up Wa posture to shoot, but was stopped by 
iShanky. 

“ Phere must be no noise to silence him.” 

The lodian quietly Jaid down his gun, and 
drawing, his knife slid down into the deepest 
part of the ravine, along which run the path 
that the other was approaching in. He came 
in a dog trot, evidently, from his manner fear. 
ing danger? It was Wooaluka, the waylayer 


The bold hunter 


')sprang upen him like a tiger upon his prey, 


and buried his knife deep into his heart. It 
was done as noiselessly as if the vietim had 
been achild. He was left prostrate where he 
‘was, and the Indian resumed his position 
again. 

“ Another,” chuckled Shanky, “if they 
come on one by one we shall have no sport, 
Give ‘em the signal to come on,” said Shanky 
(to the Indian, “they expect it, or we should 
He did so, and 
a moment afier we heard the sound of their 
‘feet approaching. And again they stupped, 
|Shanky grew uneasy. 


' 


have beard them aforenow.”’ 


“If we do’nt mind, Capin,” whitpered he, 
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“tiat devil will surprise us yet, somethin’s | 


wrong I know.” 
Tue crack of a stick above our heads, start- 
ed us for a moneit. 


ness of Sianky’s caution placed us on our | 


guard. A biwk immediately above kept 
us from observation from any quarter, save 
the opposite hill. Tue tread was heard mo. 
ving cautiously along in the direction of the 
mouth of the The Iadian slow), 


crawled up the bank and raising his head, per- 


ravine. 


ceived the object, he s'owly stid down and | 
excliimed in an under breath, “the devil.” 


Saauky took his place, and for sometime qui 
etly examiued the movements of Braswell. 

*Nowv, Capin, is our time,” said Sianky, 
he’s down on tie river, at least two hundred 
yards off, and if Pin not mig'tily mistaken, we 
can mitch the bulance before he can come 
to their aid.” 

We accordingly moved forward as quietly 
as possible until we came in view of the party 
who hadin charge, Marian and Frauk, tiere 
were but five in view. 

“ Now, C.pin, weve got in sight of the in- 
imy, you are commander, shall werush upon 
them without firing, or fire and then complete 


, ’ | 
But the ready pro«pt. | 
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ants that was opposing Shanky. “ Very well 
i done, Mr. Frank, and I’m much obliged to 


| 


you,” said he, “and now for my silver bul. 
let.” And he quietly commenced re-loading 
one here. and another 
* That’s 


right, Toowayeloh gin it to him there that'll 
| ™ 7 = 
| 


his gun, speaking to 
there, as the scuffle progressed. 
do for him purty quick. Hurah ole boy, you 
|}got your hands full—Cap’iu, your pistol or 
| that fellows head, he’ll be teo hard for the 
| nigger yet-—look out, look out!” We bothsprang 

9 tis assistance, but not in time to save him 
from a wound that had well nigh cost hin his 
life. 


But |is opponent paid dearly, the keen 
knife of Shanky reached his 
| 


heart at the 
same moment the barrel of my pistol fell with 
tremenduous force upon his head. T'wo oth. 
ers were yet struggling in the fight, one with 
the Ladiau and another with Frank, The lat- 
‘ter had gotten some distance in consequence 
of the efforts of his antagonist to make his 
-eseape. 





I daried forward to jis assistance, 
they had clinched, and were rolling upon the 
ground, It was evident that the light and fra. 
gile form of Frank, was fast giving way be. 
‘fore the brawny arms and stout bu.ld of the 
jother. I, in vain, endeavored to give a blow 





the work with our knives.” The long loud that would tellin his favor. But the powerful 
whoop of Braswell was now heard, it was a strength of the other, wrought up to a pitch 
ca:! for others upon the oppos.te side of the '| of desperation, every time defeated me. “Your 





river to bring the canoes. 

* Back take your man,” said I, “ and fire 
in answer tomy own gua.” It was done. 
and three oat of the five bit the earth. We 
sprang forward upon the others, who would 
have been easily conquered, but for the assist- 
ance they received from three others of the 
band who were lying down and had. escaped 
observation. ‘They were sio:-siurdy men, 
and accustomed to dauger and the fig'it, and 
went about their work with as much deliber- 
ateness as if only so many blows. were to be 
given to complete the task of death, 

“Your pistols, Capin,” shouted Shankys 
“we must get through quick, or we'll have 
that devil upon us with more of his ips.” 

They were used with effect upon one at 
least... The servant, as directed had cut the 
bouds that bound Frank, andcosching up a 
tomahawk, he leaped forward to the fray and 
sank it deep into the head of one of the assail- 


| knife, Cap’in,” shouted Shanky, * give him 
your knife,” as the Indian and he moved to. 
wards us, after despatching their own victim, 
Tae ludian darted forward and like a souke 
| wound himself «round them, and the ground 
|| Was soon covered with the red gore ofthe 
| robber, and he writhing in the agonies of 
| death. A feebie cry from the negro now 
\drew our attention, what was my surprise to 
| fiud that the daring Braswell had approached, 
and was now carrying off Marian, and had 
already nearly hidden himself ia the ravine, 
A few hurried words passed between Shanky 
and the Iudian, the latier then shot into the 
ravine like an arrow at a different point from 
the one entered by Braswell. We darted for. 
ward »t the top of our speed. Frank sped 
far a head, notwithstanding his severe suffer- 
He seemed to cleave the 
air-at every bound. “ Too fast, too. fast,” 


| muttered Shunky, between his clenched teeth 





ings and wounds. 
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as he swiftly threaded his side, fe t assured that both were inevr 
the lod 


| bed and shouted forth his tu 


way by my ttably drown. 
“he wil come up with Brasweil and meet his | e |, 
deat.” 


And sure enough 


wheu in rase from the watery 


jut. The NO- 


his rapid progress had }) bie feilow soon found us, and | gave him my 


. 5 ! > 
carried him nearly one hundred yards ahead mond, expressing joy fur lis escape, 


and thanks 


af us at the time thit we came in view of the | for his Services, but for which no do..tt Frank 


river. Braswell turued upon his pursuer w o |’ would now have heen a COrpse, and our Mari- 


approached now so near as to make it neces. | 40 sli! in jeopardy. 
« Tne devil cant live in the water like Too. 


take advantage of his heedless and unguarded “ aveloh, sia d the ludian, quietly seating him. 


sary, and planting himselt firmly, prepared to 


cll to resi. Prank had recovered from the stun. 
dexterous!y avoided him, and at the same | dig effects of the blow, and we succeeded in 


pursuer, As Frank leaped toward him, he 
time with an empty pistol felled him to the | bandaging the wound so as to staunch the 


1 found ow enquiry that Charly had 
rece ved wouuds from the kuife of Braswell, 


earth. ‘The triumphant smile that lit up that blood. 


dark inhuman countenance was horrible to! 
behold. Shank y 
was poised over the senseless body of Frauk. | also had received a shot inthe early part of 
“ Hoid, bold, villian,” | cried, * as you expect | | the engagement whieh caused considerable 


His katte wis sud lenly draw n and but not of u very serious character. 


to receive mercy, show it now.” He paused | loss of blood, but nothing more than a little 


a moment, as if to enjoy his grim  satisfuc-) Wevkuess was the result. Their wounds 
tion, and then aimed a blow at his heart, bur) were all dressed as well as circumstances 
it was diverted by the sudden action of Mari. | Woutd permit, and we prepared fo return to 
an, who, though weak, was enabled tu stagger the piace where poor Harry had been left, 
the villian sufficient to defeat his purpose. who, uutil now had been forgotten. The 
Sie was thrown off, and his fuot placed upon | shout of voices upon the opposite side of the 
the body of his victim, and the knife descend. | river, for a time attracted our altention. We 
ing with amore certain and fatal tendency. | could see persous moving about among the 
But a stronger now interposed from behind | underbrush tuut skirted the bank. Presently 
Braswell was hurled to the earth by the Indi | & Canoe w ith two persons in it shot out from 
an, and they rolled tozether in deadly struggle. under a bauk, and swifily passed down the 
Tuis had all happened in much less time thaw | Mver- Something like an object far down the 


is occupied by this description. We were |river among the shoals might seen, the 
upon the ground, and Saanky was endeavor.) point to which the canoe see to make. 


ing like a madmag, to plant his kuife into the Swvacky and the lodian had been closely ex- 
body of Braswell, but to no purpose, the quick | amiuing these motions fur some minutes. It 
mo.jou of the combatants render it dange rous, | cannot be that Le has escaped,” gaid the for. 
as it was uncertain which would receive the mer, “ but I do’nt like these signs, and we, 
blow. There was biood upon the ground | must be a movin, and if possible, get into the 
where they struggled, and it must be from the || settlements to night or some of these robbers, 
Inviian, as Braswell still held his knife, though of Braswell will be upon our trail.” 

his arm was bound tight to his body by the 
Indian. irms and | 
wus for a moment lost to all else around. | 
Tue fierce coufiict of the death struggle, had | 
brougitt the combatants to the verge of the!) 
steep bank on the river, just then was my at- 


$$ 


Beavtirct Sentimcnt.—Nesr a dew-drop there felb 
a tear upon a tomb, whither a beautiful female repair- 
| ed every morning to weep for her Jove. As the suu’s 
| euiden disk rose higher in heaven, his rays fell on the 
tear and dew-drop, but glanced with a double brilhaa- 
,cy on the pearl shook from te tres*es of Aurora. The 
: . liquid jewel, proud of its lustre, addressed its neighbor, 

1 aw agi ° 
teation draw . toward them +o _“ How darest thou appear (hus solitary and lustreless 7” 
water with him Toowayelols,” shouted Sran- ||"Phe modest tear made no answer; but the zephyr that 
ky, and a powerful motion of the Indian pre. |just then wantoned near them, paused in its flight ; 
Cipitated them into the deep below. | held | bretaed down with ite.wings the gittiving den-deop, 


and folding the humble tear of affection in its embrace, 
my Te in anxious suspense; aud had just |! carried it up to heaven ! F 


I had caught Marian in my : 


“Into the 











THE GRAVE—HOBEIE£EK HILL. 





THE GRAVE. 


— 


Tue goal of life 
Half way house's between earth, probations scene 
And judgment bar, the place of doom, of weal, 
Or wail. Here the traveller rests—wearied 
Flesh and blood lies down in dream'ess slumber 
Forgetting and forgot—nor sun, nor moon, 
Nor stars, shall ever rise upon the dwellers 
In this lonely mansion. Long, long, the night, 
And deep, deep, their repose. 

The richand poor 

Meet together, life’s vain distinctions gone— 
The coffin shroud and worm, inheritance 
Alike of each and all. O’er the one pride 
Affection may rear the monumental 
Marble, and carve the words of grief and love, 
And eulogy in pompous verse and praise 
Most tumid, as if no common dust were 
Buried there, while o’er the other nature 
Sheds herdews, the only tears that fall, earth's 
Weeds and grass wave to the whispering winds 
Verdant but melancholy memorials 
Of clay obscure in life, in death unmourned, 
Gone from the worlds memory without a trace. 
The pageantry of a grave-yard! Contrast, 
Strange, vain honor raised over death and dust— 
Mockery of weakness sunk to helpless 
Torpor—jewels on the paupers bosom— 
Use less remnants of departed glory 
Assorting ill with present poverty, 
Mere shadows, sad mementu’s of a rank 
That is, with things that were, while still the flesh 
Beneath, in undistinguished rottenness 
Sinks commingled, in abhorent union, 
With bones of meanest men, that ever fell 


(; By touch of terror’s king. 
| 


The grave! long home 

Of all the busy tribes that till the ground, 

Or on the waters ride, the messengers 

Of commerce, sailing east and west to bring 

Gain to avarice, ornaments to pride, 

Or link the world in brotherhuod ; the rich, 

Sons of fortune and of hope, now at ease 

Amid their abundance, but soon to be 

Dispossessed ; the poor sad children of toil 

| And want, oftimes the most forlora of earth, 

‘| And poorer still beyond ; “the city full, 

|| The forest wild—the desert sear and bare 

|| Mountain, vale and ocean island, with all 

|| Their mighty population, have not one 

‘| But will be buried or left to rot, bleaching, 
Uncoffined, and alone. It is our doom, 

! Nor is there a discharge. 


When sorrow wrings 
| The heart, we madly court the tomb and dream 


|| Of rest—as if the soul forgot to think 

|| With the body’s dissolution. Alas ! 

'|*'Tis then, she sends her powers forth, to reap 
|| A ranker, heavier grief, than earth has 

| Ever known or the spirit felt in time, 

| Un'ess the stain of sin be washed away 

|| And faith take hold on heaven. 


| The righteous. 
Rest in hope, sweetly sleeping till tiie morn 
| Of resurrection, then to wake arrayed 
| In glorious light, going forth to meet 
“The Bride groom,” from the ruins of the world 
| Redeemed—immortal bliss their portion now, 
‘And life eternal their duration. CLIFFORD, 


Oe 


HOBKIRK HILL—A REMINISCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


FRom present appearances, the traveller would scarce- |) knowledge of the country, and distrusting the fidelity 
ly suppose that the Sandridge, near Camden, was once '| of ordinary guides, he.was at a loss to know how to find 


the scene of a very sanguinary engagement. As fur- 
nishing summer retreats from the heat, if not the sick- 


ness of the town, the Sand Hills around it are of ines-| 
timable value ; and have received that degree of im- || 


provement which the health and comfort of residents 
demand. On the very spot called Hobkirk Hill, which 


was occupied.by the Continental Army, under Gen. 


Greene, very elegant mansions have been erected by 
wealthy planters; among whom are the descendants 
of that Gen. Cantey, whio very materially contributed | 
to the success of a military stratagem, not less singular 
in its design, than successful in its execution. Although | 
unnoticed in the history of the Revolution, the circum-_| 
stances of the adventure are well attested, and are cer- 
tainly worthy of mention. Col. Washington, being in- 


i out the spot, without exposing his handful of men, or 


when there, in what manner to take the garrison with- 
‘| out artillery. In this dilemma, Mr. Cantey, who was 
then a very young man, and also a prisoner on parole, 
offered his services as a conductor. He knew full well, 
that, if taken in the enterprise, death would be the in- 
evitable consequence; or, if suspected in aiding, or 
| abetting his countrymen, ignominously called Rebels, 
‘| thata disastrous and tedious imprisonment awaited 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
| 





command of Lee’s Region, was informed that a strong 
body of Lord Rawdon’s force was quartered in the, 
neighborhood at Rugley’s Mills, where they were de-| 
fended by a block-house containing arms, provisions, 
and other munitions of war. Having no persona! 


* From the Southern Cabinet. 








| him. However, putting his life in his hands, and every 


thingat stake. forthe good of his country and her right- 
eous cause, he sallied forth with the gallant little band 
of patriots, which he led by a circuitous route through 


/ the pine lands directly upon the block-house. Col. W. 


immediately sent a flag of truce, demanding the sur- 


| render of the Pest ; and stating his conditions, whieh 


were, that the troops should lay down their arms, and 
evacuate the block-house within five minutes, or he 
wouid blow it to.atoms. Being assured that she Colo- 
nel, whose name began to be very formidable, com- 
manded in person, the enemy demanded if he had 
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TOBKIT 4S 


cannon. Pointing toa log of wood, which lay at the 
edge of the swamp, and, at that distance, looked, for 
all the world, like a field-piece reacy prepared for ac- 
tion, the spokesinan bade them look and judge for 
themselves. Not 
guerre, they accepted the 


fora moment suspecting a ruse de 


proffered terms 


i down 


their arms, and were made prisoners of war—by six 
men! Rumour states the number of the captured to be 
upwards of fifty, rank and file! but cf the precis: 
amount either of men, or of spoils, I am not sur 


One thing ts certain, that the haw! was not less complete 
than seasonabie: and the American troops gladly avail- 
ed themselves of the easily acquired capture. Mr. 
Cantey loitered in the bushes long enough to witness 
the entire success of the stratagem: and with one of 
those hearty laughs, which did his soul good, put spurs 
to his horse, and rode home. 

The incidents of this adventure and other tales of 
those stirring times, in which he was personally enga- 
ged, formed the frequent topics of discourse to interest 
the social circle gathered around his hospita! fire-side 
in the evening of life. Full of years and honors, the 
kind hearted old patriot went down to his rest + and 
(what is the good fortune of but few) bequeathed his 
name and fortune to men of equal honor, patriotism and 
chivalry. But, as I was about to say, the lateral de- 
scendants ofthat hero inhabit the very spot where 
Gen. Greene encamped on the memorable August of 
1731, 

By a singular combination of movements, the British 
and Aimerican armies had retrograded in concentric 
lines; and were tending towards the eventful point at 
Yorktown. Afier Gates’ shameful retreat at Gum- 
swamp, South-Carolina, with truth, might have been 
considered subdued. ‘The partisan leaders, Sumpter 
and Marion, were scarcely enabled to keep up the 
show of resistance with their marauding parties ; whilst 
the real strength and furtune of war were to be tested 
in a direction somewhere more northerly. 

At that period, Lord Cornwallis, and subsequently 
Lord Rawdon, held their head quarters at the elegant 
mansion still standing at the south-east extreme of 
Cainden, and that building is the most prominent ob- 
ject seen by the traveller entering the town in that di- 
rection. ‘T'arleton’s horse scoured the country. 
were numerous, daring, and sanguinary. ‘The whigs 
were prisoners on parole, or were unable to render 
any effectual service. Despair seized upon the State, 
and paralysed its energies, In this melancholy pos- 
ture of affuirs, Gen. Greene made a bold and masterly 
effort to surprise the town of Camden. Crossing the 
Wateree, at Chesnut’s ferry, he by forced marches ad- 
vanced, and tyok position on Hobkirk Hill, about noon 
of August27th. His movements, however, were not 
so secret as he supposed them to be. Two deserters 
from the American camp gave the British timely in- 
formation, and the de-igned surprise was attempted, to | 


be defeated by a similar counter-movement, Upon 
| 


strict examination, the deserters testified that the 


ily met the fate of traitors and parricides. 


‘\'ories | 
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rations Were ! wthwith made for the engagement. About 
day-ugut of (he ensuing morning the British were in 


monon. Worming their way through the dense swamp 


on which M' Ra's mill now stan is, thelr aim wae & 


sweep the n where (en. Gree ne 


rth of the sand- 


was posted, and began the attack upon his expésed 
flank Strange « wh too, for eo wary and pracused 
at in, be wes entirely unprepared for the issue. 
As seen as he had halted lis armr, and within the im- 
mediate ity of an « 1y commanded by the ablest 


- 


heers of the age, he suffered the troops without suffi- 
cient precautionary measures, to recruit afier their long 
and wearisome march. Some of the men went to 
cooking, some to washing, some to sleep, Discipline 
All was confusion. In the midst of the 
disorder, the fire of the out-post was heard; then the 
artillery opened ; and then the videttes of the British 
ariny appeared through the tall pines, advancing under 


double quick time. 


was reiaxed, 


On the discharge of the first can- 
non, Lord Rawdon ordered the deserters to be hung. 
Those unfortunate wretches were immediately seized, 
and swung up wo the firstsapling. As faras they knew, 
their inforimation, with respect to the American force 
and arms, Was certainly correct, But innocent of the 
intent to deceive and betray their new alleys, they just- 
By a strange 


juxtaposition of circumstances, Capt. Smith, of the 


Maryland artillery, bad just that moment arrived at 
Hobkirk with two field pieces, and the horses had pot 
been unhbarnessed. In the eritieal juncture, General 
Greene rode up at speed, and cried out at the top of his 
voice, “ Smith, the salvation of the army depends on 
those pieces. Fight them at all hazards: fight them as 
long as you are able.” “I will do my duty!" was the 
gallant reply. 

Perceiving at once the disorder and confusion of the 
American lines, the British cavalry charged, but were 
instantly repelled by the artillery, which kept up a 
constant and fatal discharge of round and grape, until 
the army was put into something like order of battle. 


In obedience to orders, Smith did all that was possible 


to maintain his post. Overwhelmed by numbers, and 


‘all of his men killed around him, with his own hand he 


loaded and fired his piece until compelled to give ground. 
I: so happened that in his retreat he fell under a clump 


‘of haw-shrubs, by the slight protection of which, he 
was enabled to parry the sabre-blows of some German 


dragoons, who surrounded him and seemed determined 


to put him to death. A British officer, struck with ad- 
_miration at thie instance of gignal valor in a vanquish- 


ed enemy, and anxious to spare his life, rode up, and 


‘ofiering protection, réceived the prisoner's sword.— 
|Meanwhile the battle raged with terrible fury. Com- 


panies were formed and wheeledintoline. The firing 
commenced by platoons, and then assumed the loose, 
but rapid discharge of separate action. A scene of 
carnage ensued which was awful beyond description. 
Hundreds of dead covered the hill. Wounded and 
terrified horses without riders fled in all direcuons. 


Americans possessed no cannon, and claiming for his |} And even above the ronr of fire arms aod shout of 


regulars decided superiority in the use of the bayonet, || 


Lord Rawdon supposed that artillery would only prove | 


combatants, the groans of the wounded and dying 
could be distinetly heard. It was remarkable that the 


an incumbrance to the light armed expedition which || British infantry were accustomed to charge with the 


he projected. Martial Law was proclaimed in the | 


firelock resting upon the hip, which naturally threw 


town; and the citizens were forbidden to move out of up the muzzies of the gun, and the shot was logt inthe 
their dwellings on pain of being instantly shot. Prepa- j} air. Whereas the Continentaliete being expert marks- 
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men from early youth, took deliberate aim, asd did fa- 
tal execution. 

Unable to carry the field at the point of the bayonet, | 
Lord Rawdon after the bloody encounter of three 
hours, thougtt it expedient to sound the retreat; and | 
unmolested, made ood his way to Camden. After! 


having performed the rights of sepulture over the slain. | 


Gen. Greene withdrew, that evening, from the neigh- 
borhood of an enemy so sleepless and dangerous. 
Both parties claimed the victory. But, in truth, to use 
a sulecism in language, both were defeated, both were 
surprised, and both suffered -everely. It was at best a 
drawn bat'le, which but for the timely and efficient aid 
of the gallant Smith, would in all probability have ter- 
minated differently. 


| 
| 
| 
: — 
A remarkab'e adventure is told of this patriot | 


HOBKIRE HILL—WOMAN,. 





a skirmish, or peil-mell engagement, than a regular 
battle. Rank and rank, hand to hand, was the order 
of the day. Bayonets crossed, and man struggled 
against man, as if the result of the combat depended 
upon personal effortand daring. Amidst the smoke, 
carnage, and din of war, the two Captains perceived 
and recognised each other. Rushing on to the fight, 
as two chafed lions, the British swordsman made a 
lunge with his cut and thrust, which no doubt would 
have carried death at its point: but striking his feat 
accidentally he stumbled and fell upon hisknee. The 
posture brought the Briton’s neck directly under the 
sabre of Smith, who at one blow severed the head of 
his opponent from its body, and thereby fulfilled the 
threat of vengeance so prophetically uttered. 

It is time to wind up this yarn. But let me say, that 


When taken prisoner at Hobkirk Hill, he was removed | reminiscenses of the engagement on Hobkirk Hill are 


tu © rarleston, 211 there offered his paro’e, which he 
refused to accept. Whatever was the sad and dis- 
heartening appearance of things at the South, he was 
ea iguine enough to think that he might sull be enabled 
to do good service to hs bleeding country. And he 
was n >t far wrong in his an‘icipations. At the house 
of his confinement there happened one day to he a bevy 
of British officers. The natural subjects of conversation 
were the events of the war, and particularly of the 
then late action of Camden. Qae of those persons 
spoke very contemptuous!y of the American military 


science, and prowess. Smith retorted. Abusive per-. 


sonal insul! followed, which called forth the reply “ It 
is well for you, Sir, that my situation as prisoner pre- 


vents the immediate chastisement of your ungentle- | 


manly and unprovoked conduct. The t'me wil! come 
when I shall compel you to eat your words: or at 
least hold you responsible for the insults heaped upon 
my countrymen and myself.” The opportunity allu- 
ded te, occurred sovner than either of them anticipated. | 
On an exchanze of prisoners, Smith returned to the | 
Southern army, which rallied at Guilford Court-House, 
(N..C.) The British officer, of whom we have spoken, | 
was also there in command of a company. It is well | 


known tuat the action which then ensued was more of | and religious freedom. 


s 


stillabundant. The old pine trees which have escaped 
the axe and time, bear the evidences of gun-shot 
wounds. Musket-balls flattened and mutilated as if 
by the percussion of bone or other hard substance, and 
somewhat corroded are frequently picked up on the 
field of battle. On the east side of the road separating 
the hill, there is a spot of ground marked out as the pit 
into which the dead, after the action were hastily ¢con- 
signed. It is a remarkable fact, that the surface of this 
pit is covered with a luxuriant crop of lupens, whilst all 
around it is devoid of herbage, evidently showing the 
fertilizing nature of the haman dust and ashes, even 
after so long a period of inhumation. “ Alas! to what 
| vile uses may we come, [oratio!"’ Nearly sixty yeare 
have elapsed since the dreadful engagement took place. 
The honors of war have been substituted by the peace- 
_ ful arts and pursuits of life. An entire change of scene 
has occurred. And there, choristers of the forest chant 
the only requiem bestowed upon the unhonored and 
nameless dead. But what does it signify? Those 
brave men are left alone in their glory. And it is the 
profitabie occupation of pensive thought to recall their 
services and sacritices, as sources of gratitude for the 
blessings thus secured to us in the inheritance of civil 
VIATOR. 
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WOMAN. 


I apmire in Woman that innocent expres. | 


sion which wins by its simplicity and unaffect- 
edness; that artless unadorned beauty with 
which the God of Nature has been pleased to 
mantle her. I admire that sparkling internal 
gem, the jewel of intelligence, which shines 
forth, dispensing light, and diffusing its ali 
powerful influence to the soul, in fasciiation 
virtuous affections, and kindly charities, which 
never los> their reward. I udmire an emula- 
tion of that taste for whatever refines the man. 
fier, etlarges the mind, strengthens and puri- 
fies the heart; thus engaging the attention o: 
the-vivacity and spirit witch it gives to the 


person and conversation. I admire that in- 
genuousness of disposition which makes her 
||society so attractive, pleasing, and at all times 
desirable; throwing around those within its 
kindly influence a charm and a fascination 
| which the face, the index of the heart, unceas- 
‘ingly makes manifest, through the unwonted 
smiles of pleasure, made irresistible by its cap. 
tivating charms. I admire her for those hum- 
ble, retiring and unobtrusive virtues, which, 
although their lights may not be dazzling and 
resplendent, yet throw around humanity a soft 
and heavenly radiance, which, in woman, is 
| peculiarly to be admired and imitated. | ad: 
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I ad: 


mire to contemplate her as the swift-winged 
messenger of love bent on errands of mercy, 
in Which character and attitude she so bri¢ itl 
shines, being C iarity’s loveliestalmoner, where 
“The poor man’s her client, aad heaven's 
sm:les her fee ;” as well also in that sphere 
where the warm and generous impulses of a 
susceptibe heart throb in list'ess joy at the 
happiness its own presence creates within the 
domestic circle. I admire woman for her vir- 
tuous influence upon society: whether at hom 
6r abroad, at all times, and in al! places, like 
the genial influence of the sun, her radiating 
virtues are every where to be seen and felt, 


énliveriing, refreshing and invigorating the no- 


bler pulsations of society—-thus quickening in-' 


to new and active energy, by her presence, 
her beauty, her affection, and her love. I ad- 
mire and love her, when elevated by a religion 
capabie of being so personified in her as to 


discover its truly ndble and animating princi- | 


ples, the full sublimity of its faith, and the in- 
vigorating aspirations of its hope, causing the 
outpouring of the heart; first, to deepen in 
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I admire her for these, and al] other virtues 
but let me pause here to inquire what it 
toatl gives the woman tese, so much to 
adinivred, fascinating vutues, affections, kind 
charities, rehuemeut of THAHDer, INZeN@Uusless 
of disposttion, controlling moral infoence in 
seciety, and such like ? It is EDUCATION ! It 
is the cultivation of the latent powers of the 
mind, that is to be found in those brilliant 
that 


ues eaciant the world; it is m tis 


mck casket that is contained the precious clix. 
pir, by which may be transmitied that witchery 
to the eye, benignity to the countenance, aad 
' grace lo the yesture. 

To fair and beauteous woman, I would then 
say, cultivate the mind; then, though beside 
her may be seated the daughters of nobility 
eprubed in all the richest teffeties of the ba. 
dies, displaying the most precious of Goleen. 
'da’s riches, without the jewe! of v teligenee, 
still will she but the more conspicuously shine, 
jout vieing her in that jewel of the head, which 
‘ona its heavenly lustre, and thrilling beams 
| of intellectual fire. Cultivate the powers of 


| 


subdued reverence and gratitude to God, and | your mind; then, through the heart of affees 
next, to ove: flow, in unbounded love and be-| tions, will be conveyed to the world an im. 
nevolence to mankind ; thus, in the life and | print ol the most exquisite clisseling of the 
actions, teaching and iaforming us, that the| intellectual sculptor; for in womau, more 
great object of existence ought to be, in view | than in man, may be exhibited that lofty scale 
of that one event which happeneth unto all, of being—such as, from her pure miad, raises 
manifested in the advancement uf buman hap- | her aspirations after the higher and more re- 
piness, which we have divine assurance, will | fined gratification, and truly fits her for the 










not fail to meet its just reward, 


a 


EXTRACTS. 


Piety suovtp BE cHEERFUL.—Children 


should not be employed in studies above! 


their years, or irksome. The joyous fresh- 
ness of their young matures should be pre- 
served while they learm the duties that fit 
them for this life and the next. Wipe away 
their tears. Remember how hurtful are the 
heavy rains to the tender blossoms opening 
on the day. Cherish theirsmiles. Let them 
learn to draw happiness in every thing but 
sin. It was said of a beautiful woman, that 
from her childhood she had ever spoke smi 
ling, so if the heart poured joy from the I'ps, 
and turned it into beauty, may I be forgiven 
for so repeatedly pressing on mothers to wear 


( 















great and noble. 


the lineaments of cheerfu'ness 1 

To be goud and disagreeable; is high trea. 
son aguinst the “ royalty of virtue,” said a 
correct moralist. How much is to be depre- 
‘cated, when piety, the only fountain of true 
happiness, fails of making the joy visible to 
the eye! If happiness i melody of soul, the 
concord of our feelings with the circumstance 
‘of our lot, the harmony of the whole being 
‘with the will of wur Creator, how desivable 
‘that this melody should produce the response 
of sweet tones, and smiling countenances, that 
even slig'it observers may be won by the charat 
of its external symbols !—Mas. Sicourner. 


; 
; 
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+ ~ CHRISTIAN IN THE First AGES.—McAli. | newing influence with an unfailing stream— 


Tt PERMIT me to remin | vou, since more mod 
Srn instances might seem lia! 

Seption, of the import 
nges, to that 


called to sustain, and the extent of ob 
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essentially included ia the profession of 
Christan. In those days of primitive sim- 
plicity and truth, it was identical with all tha 
could elevate and ennoble. It signified no 
faint convictions, no questionable motives, no 
equivocal condition. The zeal it sprke of 
which it was the symbol were as life from the 
dead. No danger could alarm, no opposition 
quell, that spirit of benificenve it was known 
to indicate. The fury of the persecutor, and 
the derision of the scorner, were alike power- 
less before it. He who possessed it stood 
composed and dauntless against the combined 
assaults of violence and slander. As if the 


shield of the cherubim were stretched above 


his head ; as if a buckler of triple brass begirt | 
? | os) 
his bosom—he was insensible to weakness, | 


and incapable of fear. 
he could not fly. 
could not yield. 

the ground ; but his hope not wave, nor his 
honor be trampled in the dust. You might 
crush his limbs with torture, his affections 
with solitude, his name with infamy, and his 
freedom with the chain; but he bore within 


He might fall; but 


His blood might be spilt on 


him an imperishable principle, which you | 
could not crush nor impair—it was the ener. | 


gy of living faith. 
quired force by resistance, and intensity by 
repression—borrowing increase of splendor 
from surrounding gloom, The planets might 
have grown weary in the orbits—the lamps 
of heaven gone out in utter darkness; but 
this living flame could never languish—this 
ethereal spirit never could expire. 
the fragment of a new creation, the germ and 
rudiment of a yet unfashioned world. . . In- 
folding in itself the embryo of that last form of 
perfected existence, wherein the great Parent 
Mind would finally enshrine the revelations of 
his power and glory; it was fitted to survive 
convulsion, and to forbid decay. It could on- 
ly waste with the waste of that eternal spring | 
from whence it was derived. Hence it sub- 
sisted in perennial fulness, and poured its re-| 


He might perish ; but he | 


This, like electric fire, ac. | 


Here was | 


Christi wiou of heroes— 


It belonged 
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thousand blessings, be upon the day! and let 


‘ ‘ 
bless ngs, 


myriads of thanks stream up to the throne of 
God, for this divine and regenerating gift to 
man, As Ihave sat in some flowery dale, 
with the sweetness of May around me, on a 
_week day, I have thought of the millions of 
immortal creatures, toiling for their daily life 
in factories and shops, amid the whirl of ma. 
chinery, and the greedy craving of mercantile 
gain, and, suddenly, that golden interval of 
time has been Jain before me in all its bright- 
estness—a time, and a_ perpetually recurring 
/time, in which the iron grasp of earthly tyran- 
ny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and Freedom, 
the angels of God, come down and walked 


|once more among men! Ten thousand bless- 


‘ings on this day——the friend of man and beast ! 
The bigot would rob it of its healthful free. 
dom, on the one hund, and coop man up in his 
workday dungeons, and cause him to walk 
with downeast eyes and demure steps; and 
the libertine would desecrate all its sober de- 
/corum on the other. God, and the sound 
|heart and sterling sense of Englishmen, pre- 
‘serve it from both these evils ! 

Let us stil] avoid puritan rigidity and French 
| dissipation. Let our children, and our ser- 
| vants, and thse who toil for us in vaults, and 
shops, and factories, between the intervals of 
‘solemn worship, have freedom to walk in the 
| face of heaven and the beauty of earth, for, in 
ithe great temple of. nature, stand together 
‘health and piety. For myself 1 speak from 
exper 
'go out on Sunday, and like Isaac, mediate in 


ience, it has always been my delight to 


the fields ; and, especially in the sweet tran- 
_quility, and amid the gathering shadows of 


“evening ; and never, in temple or in closet, 
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A CHRISTIAN IN THE First aGes.—McAll. 





PERMIT me to remind you, since more mod. || Cur 


ern instances might seem liable to easier ex. 
ception, of the import attached, in the first 
ages, to that honorable appeilation we are 
called to sustain, and the extent of obligatio: 
essentially included in the prolession of : 
Christian. In those days of primitive sim- 
plicity and truth, it was identical with all thai 


could elevate and ennoble. It signified no 


ACTS: 


‘| newing inflacace with an unfailing stream— 


| C ristianity was then the religion of heroes— 
lof saints, apostles, and martyrs. It belonged 


x ‘ fe 7 ol —n . 1 ” 
othem “of wnom the worid was not worlby. 


it transficured all it touched into its own ce. 


estial likeness; enduing its subjects, of what. 
lever age or condition, with an inflexible con. 
istaney, and an exhaustless ardor, before which 


|the virtues of the patriot or the warrior dwin.- 


died into ordipary tuingss 


faint convictions, no questionable motives, no || 


rry ° ' i 
The zeal it speKe Oi 


equivocal condition. 


dead. 


quell, that spirit of benificence it was known 


No danger could alarm, no opposition 
to indicate. The fury of the persecutor, and 
the derision of the scorner, were alike power- 
less before it. 
composed and dauntless against the combined 


bAPide 


Ile who possessed it stood 
assaults of violence and slander. As if the 
shield of the cherubim were stretched above 
his head ; as if a buckler of triple brass begirt 
his bosom—he was insensible to weakness, 
atid incapable of fear. 
he could not fly. 
could not yield. 


(Te might fail; but 


His blood might be spilt on 
the ground ; but his hope not wave, nor his 
honor be trampled in the dust. You might 
crush his limbs with torture, his aflections 
with solitude, his name with infamy, and his 
freedom with the chain; but he bore within 
him an imperishable principle, which you 
could not crush nor impair—it was the ener- 
gy of living faith. This, like electric fire, ac- 
quired force by resistance, and intensity by 
repression—borrowing increase of splendor 
from surrounding gloom. The planets might 
have grown weary in the orbits—the lamps 
of heaven gone out in utter darkness; but 
this living flame could never languish—this 
ethereal spirit never could expire. Here was 
the fragment of a new creation, the germ and 
rudiment of a yet unfashioned world. . . In- 
folding in itself the embryo of that last form of 
perfected existence, wherein the great Parent 
Mind would finally enshrine the revelations of 
his power and glory; it was fitted to survive 
convulsion, and to forbid decay. It could on- | 
ly waste with the waste of that eternal spring 
from whence it was derived. Hence it sub-| 


sisted in perennial fulness, and poured its re-| 


hich it was the symbol were as life from the | 


He might perish ; bat he | 
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Tue Sassatnu.—-But blessings, and ten 
thousand blessings, be upon the day! and let 
myriads of thanks stream up to the throne of 
God, for this divine and regenerating gift to 
man, As [have sat in some flowery dale, 
with the sweetness of May around me, on a 
week day, I have thought of the millions of 
immortal creatures, to ing for their daily life 

in factories and shops, amid the whirl of ma. 
ichinery, and the greedy craving of mercantile 


anin 
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gain, and, suddenly, that golden interval of 
‘tine has been lain before me in all its bright- 
| estness—a time, and a per} etually recurring 
time, in which the tron grasp of earthly tyran- 
ny is loosed, and Peace, Faith, and Freedom, 
the angels of God, come down and walked 
once more among men! Ten thousand bless- 
ings on this day——the friend of man and heast ! 
The bigot would rob it of its healthful free. 
dom, on the one hand, and coop man up in his 
workday dungeons, and cause him to walk 
wiih downeast eyes and demure steps; and 
the libertine would dese crate all its sober de- 


corum on the other. God, and the sound 


heart and sterling sense of Englishmen, pre- 
serve it from both these evils ! 


| Let us still avoid puritan rigidity aad French 
dissipation. Let our children, and our ser- 
_vants, and these who toil for us in vaults, and 
| shops, and factories, between the intervals of 
‘solemn worship, have freedom to walk in the 
| face of heaven and the beauty of earth, for, in 
ithe great temple of nature, stand together 
|health and piety. For myself I speak from 
| experience, it has always been my delight to 


go out on Sunday, and like Isaac, meditate in 





| the fields ; and, especially in the sweet tran- 
| quility, and amid the gathering shadows of 
leven ng; and never, in temple’ or in closet, 
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EXTRACTS—-THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS, 
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did more hallowed pa a fall upon my 
heart. With the twilight and the hush of earth, 
a tenderness has stolen upon me—a love fer 
every creature on which God has stamped the 








| 
| 
wonder of his handiwork——but, especially, for] 
every child of humanity ; and then | have been 
made to feel that there is no oratorio like that | 
which has heaven itself for its roof, and * 
teaching like the teaching of the Spirit, which |’ 
created, and still overshadows the world with | 
its wing.——Howitl. | 
--—>—- | 
THE DURATION AND UTILITY OF WISDOM. sal 
To encourage us to shake the superincumbent | 
load of indifference, ridicule, and oppositior a| 
that may be heaped upon us and our effurts| 
to extend virtue and happiness in the world, | 
we should reflect that a useful thought may | 
Babylon end Thebes are | 
now in ruins; but the moral lessons of the | 
contemporary wise and good, despised and! 


outlive an empire. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS.* 


BY HENRY WORDSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


THERE is a reaper, whose name is Death, 


And with his sickle keen 


He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“ Shall I have naught that is fair to see, 
Have naught but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to m6, 
I will give thein all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
And kiss’d their trenwulous leaves ; : 


lt was for the Lord of Paradise 


He bound them in his sheaves. 


“ My Lord has need of these flowers gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
“ Dear cokens of the earth are they, 


Where He was once a child. 


“ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 


Transplanted by my care, 


And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave in tears and pain 
The flowers she most did love ; 
But she knew she should find them all again 


In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 


The Reaper came that day; 


"Twas an Angel visited the green earth, 


And took the flowers away. 





* From Bentley's Miscellary. 


| scended to us, and are still to be found taking 


| ture in how many instances, 
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disregarded, perhaps, in their day, have des 


root in society. As the seminal principles 
of plants, borne through the wide spaces of 
the air by their downy wings, find at lengtha 
congenial spot in which to settle down and 
vegetate, these seeds, of virtue and happiness, 
floating dowa the current of time, are still 
srrested from age to age by some kindred 
mind, in which they germinate and produce 
their golden fruit. No intellect can conjec. 
and to what de 
gree, every fit moral precept may have com 
between the reason and passions of some oné 
balancing between the course of happiness 
and ruin, and may have inclined the scale in 
his favor. The consciousness of even an ef: 
fort to achieve one such triamph as this, affords 
the greatest pleasure imaginable to a virtuous 
mind, and is a satisfaction of itself for the at 


tempt to accomplish it. 
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NOTES BY ® 


Ws invite, attention to the Address of the Hon. A. 
B. Longstreet. The author's fame precludes this ne- 
cessity as to the style and spirit of the composition, but 
we wish to recommend the sentiments. They are liv-| 
eral—patriotic—Christian—worthy of the man, the In- 
stitution over which he presides;and the country whose 
interests he advocates: He administers a just rebuke 
to the wiseacres, who sharing in common with others | 
the collateral benefits of education, denounce the in- 
rumentality, and seek to starve it to death by with-' 
jing the means it demands and deserves. In the 
brtification of a generous pride,. he bewails the lag- 
d movements of the South, and especia!ly of Geor- 
gia, on the highways of Science ; and, in view of her 
late munificence and enterprise, in the projection and 
establishment of several Colleges he predicts with con- 
fident faith the redemption of the people—the preva. 
lence of wiser opinions, the reign of better morals and 
rejoices with philanthropic gladness in the light, even 
as it shines from afar. 
His address to the Studerits is just, appropriate and 
affecting. The array of motives; by which to secure 
their obedience and co-operation, is marshalled by a 
General who understands his profession, and one who 
will doubtless be as efficient in their application as he 
is wise in their adoption. With such a Presiding ofhi- 
cer who can doubt the high moral and intellectual 
bearing of Emory College? Long may he live, useful; 
be his labors, and as the Institution he controls is prom- 
ising in its infaney, vigorous be its manhood and green , 
and flourishing its age. 





Writ not our Agents, and others friendly to this en- 
terprise, make another effort to extend the circulation 
of this periodical? We are satisfied that there are 
numbers in the vicinity of Agents, and others friendly 
to the vause, who are, or would be, disposed to take 
the work were they applied to on the subject. Ifa 
few more good and prompt paying subscribers were 
added to our list, we should then consider our work as! 
permanently and securely established. Having the 
means in our power; continually to improve. 

Six numbers of the work-will comprise a volume.— 
At the expiration of the first volume we confidantly ex- | 
pect materially to improve it in all respects. The dif- 
ficulties we labor under in publishing the first volume, 
few, we fear, will understand and appreciate, both as 
to matter and manner. The people expect too much 
when they look for a periodical in all respects equal to 
the oldest in the country—this could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be the case. If ever we have one suc- 
cessfully established, it must commence in this manner, 
and gradually grow better. Will they do us the chari- | 
ty to reflect, and then, if proper, pronounce our con- 

demnation. We expect, with the commencement of, 
the second volume, in June, to obtain entirely new type, | 
and “all other materials necessary for putting the work | 
out in the best possible manner. As to matter, this is 

by far the most important consideration with us, and 

we think we shall be enabled to promise the greatest | 
peer improvement in this respect, and that very | 


| 


| 


NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 





Ik BDITORS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Sxercues oF Enettsn Scenery — Tne Lost anv” 
Founp” has beenreceived, examined, and rejected.— 
The objection is the incongruity between the intro- 
duction and thé story itself. The first is magnificent 
enough to preface one of the Crusades, with Richard 


| Ceur de Lion at its head, and the last peurile enough 


le entertainment of children. The author 


can do better; and when he writes againg as we hope 
he will, he must not write upon the notion that any 


thing will do for us. 


for the fhresic 


Tue communication from the “ SecreraRy OF THE 
- Crvs” js respectfully declined. . It contains an 
excellent vein of humor, but of that character of inci- 
| dent unsuited to our pages. The Secretary will per 
| ceive this, and mo doubt appreciate the motive which 





dictates our course. His promise in regard to some- 
thing of a different cast, we are anxious to see fulfilled. 


The communication in reply to our notice of * Ares 





'} Incline to think that prose suits him best. 


| GRIFFIN’S SERI 


y: i 


Vernon,” has been received, read, and laughed over, 
Our fair correspondent gives us a glass of literary le- 


| monade, neither too tart nor too sweet. Happy combi¢ 
ination! We like pickle and we like spirit. Farewell. 


P.S. The request shall be fulfilled to the letter and 
| to the flames 

The pieces signed H. R. J., are under consideration. 
Some will appear, and some will not. 


Glad to 


N. and Annette shall appear in April No. 
| hear from them again. 

| G.C. A.’s fate as yet undecided—most likely we 
shall publish. Write much, and write with care. Cul- 
tivate your genius. ' 

Comparing Srupens’ letter and poctry together, we 
His talent 
He is young and unpractised. Let 

him study variety of language, and instruct his ear im 
harmony,and a few years will make him no mean poet, 


deserves culture. 


Two pieces of Poetry, sent us from Milledgeville, 
have been accidently mislaid, the signature of which is 
| forgotten. We shall no doubt find them in time. They 


|| left a favorable impression at the first glance. 


ES OF SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 
Tue Southern Third Class Book is a fine little col- 
lection of simple stories, adapted to the capacities of the 


Juvenile reader, each containing its appropriate moral 
lesson. They are well adapted to form the germ of cor- 
rect principles in the heart, and to instruct the youthful 
mind. These series of School Books should be exten- 
sively usedin ourcommon schools. B. F. Griffin, Pub- 
lisher, Macon, Ga. Compiled by 8. L. Griffin. 

The Southwest: its History, Character and Pros- 
pects—a Discourse for the eighth anniversary of the 
| Erosopliic Society of the University of Alabama—by 
Alexander B. Meek—will appear in our next. 





| 


Nor one-fourth of our subseribers have paid their 
dues up to date. 














